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E were, not long ſince, ſome Gen- 
tlemen of the inns of court toge- 
ther, each to other ſo well known, that 
no man's preſence was a confinement to 
any other, from ſpeaking his mind on any 
ſubject that happened to ariſe in converſa- 
tion. The meeting was without deſign, 
and the diſcourſe, as in like caſes, various. 
Among other things we fell upon the ſub- 
ject of /o9l/tan's trial and conviction, which 
had happened ſome few days before. That 
led to a debate, How the law ſtands in 
ſuch caſes? what puniſhment it inflicts ? 
and, in general, whether the law ought at 
all to interpoſe in controverſies of this kind ? 
We were not agreed in theſe points. One, 
who maintained the favourable ſide to 
Moolſton, diſcovered a great liking and ap- 
probation of his diſcourſes againſt the mi- 
racles of Chriſt, and ſeemed to think his 
arguments 
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arguments unanſwerable. To which ano- 
ther replied, I wonder that one of your a- 
bilities, and bred to the profeſſion of the 
law, which teaches us to conſider the na- 
ture of evidence, and its proper weight, 
can be of that opinion: I am ſure you 

vould be unwilling to determine a pro- 
perty of five ſhillings upon ſuch evidence, 
as you now think/ material enough to over- 
throw the miracles of Chriſt. 

It may eaſily be imagined, that this o- 
pened a door to much diſpute, and deter- 
mined the converſation for the remainder 
of the evening to this ſubject. The diſ- 
pute ran through almoſt all the particulars 
mentioned in "Wrlftm's pieces; but the 
thread of it was broken by ſeveral digreſ- 
ſions, and the purſuit of things which 
were brought accidentally into the diſcourſe. 
At length one of the company ſaid plea- 
ſantly, Gentlemen, you don't argue like 
lawyers ; if I were judge in this cauſe, I 
would hold you better to the point. The 
company took the hint, and cried, they 
ſhouid be glad to have the cauſe reheared, 
and him to be the judge. The Gentlemen 
who had engaged with mettle and ſpirit in 
| a diſpute 
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a diſpute which aroſe accidentally, ſeemed 
very unwilling to be drawn into a formal 
controverſy ; and eſpecially the Gentleman 
who argued againſt ¶oclſten, thought the 
matter grew too ſerious tor him, and ex- 
cuſed himſelf from undertaking a contro- 
verſy in religion, of all others the moſt 
momentous. But he was told, that the ar- 
gument ſhould be confined merely to the 
nature of the evidence ; and that might be 
conſidered, without entering into any ſuch 
controverly as he would avoid ; and, to 
bring the matter within bounds, and under 
one view, the evidence of Chriſt's reſur- 
rection, and the exceptions taken to it, 
ſhould be the only ſubject of the confe- 
rence, With much perſuaſion he ſuffered 
himſelf to be perſuaded, and promiſed to 
give the company, and their new-made 
Judge, a meeting that day fortnight. The 
judge and the reſt of the company were 
for bringing on the cauſe a week ſooner; 
but the council for V vulſtan took the mat- 
ter up, and ſaid, Conſider, Sir, the Gen- 
tleman is not to argue out of Lz{tleton, 
Plawden, or Cale, authors to him well 
known ; but he muſt have his authoritics 
| A 2 from 
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from Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John: 
and a fortnight is time little enough of all 
conſcience to gain a familiarity with a new 
acquaintance : and, turning to the Gen- 
tleman, he ſaid, I'll call upon you before 
the fortnight is out, to ſee how reverend 
an appearance you make behind Hammond 
on the New Teſtament, a concordance on 
one hand, and a folio Bible with references 
on the other. You ſhall be welcome, Sir, 
repiied the Gentleman ; and perhaps you 
may find ſome company mor? to your own 
taſte, Ile is but a poor council who ſtu- 
dies on one ſide of the queſtion only; and 
therefore I will have your friend V bolſtan, 
J , and C—-s, to entertain you when 
you do me the favour of the viſit. Upon 
this we parted in good humour, and all 
pleaſed with the appointment made, ex- 
cept the two Gentlemen who were to pro- 
vide the entertainment. 


The SECOND Dar. 


HE company met at the time ap- 
ointed: but it happened in this, as 
in like caſes jt often docs, that ſome jriends 
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to ſome of the company, who were not of 
the party the firſt -day, had got notice of 
the meeting; and the Gentlemen who 
were to debate the queſtion, found they 
had a more numerous audience than they 
expected or defired. He eſpecially who 
was to maintain the evidence of the reſur- 
rection, began to excuſe the neceſſity he 
was under of diſappointing their expecta- 
tion, alledging that he was not prepared ; 
and he had perſiſted in excuſing himſelf, 
but that the ſtrangers who perceived what 
the caſe was, offered to withdraw ; which 
the Gentleman would by no means conſent 
to: they inſiſting to go, he ſaid, he would 
much rather ſubmit himſelf to their can- 
dour, unprepared as he was, than be guil- 
ty of ſo much rudeneſs, as to force them 
to leave the company. Upon which one 
of the company, ſmiling, ſaid, It happens 
luckily that our number is increaſed : when 
we were laſt together, we appointed a judge, 
but we quite forgot a jury; and now, 

think, we are good men and true, ſuffici- 
ent to make one. This thought was pur- 
ſued in ſcveral alluſions to legal proceed- 
ings; which created ſome mirth, and had 
this 
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this good effeR, that it diſperſed the ſolemn 
air, Which the mutual compliments upon 
the difficulty before mentioned had intro- 
duced, and reſtored the eaſe and good hu- 
mour natural to the converſation of Gen- 
tlemen. . 

The judge perceiving the diſpoſition of 
the company, thought it a proper time to 
begin, and called out, Gentlemen of the 
jury, take your places; and immediately 
ſeated himſelf at the upper end of the table. 
The company ſat round him, and the judge 
called upon the council for Hoolſtan to be- 

in. 

f Mr. A. Cauncil for Woolſton, addreſſing 
himſelf to the judge, faid, 

Tay it pleaſe your Lordſhip, I conceive 
the Gentleman on the other ſe ought to 
begin, and. lay his evidence, which he in- 
tends to maintain, before the court; till 
that is done, it is to no purpoſe for me to 
object. I may perhaps object to ſome- 
thing which he will not admit to be any 
part of his evidence; and therefore, I ap- 
prehend, the evidence ought in the firſt 
place to be diſtinctly ſtated. 

Judge. Mr. B. What ſay you to * 
Mr. 
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Mr. B. Council on the other fide : 

My Lord, If the evidence J am to main- 
tain, were to ſupport any new claim; if I 
were to gain any thing which J am not al- 
ready poſſeſſed of, the Gentleman would 
be in the right: but the evidence is old, 
and is matter of record; and I have been 
long in poſſeſſion of all that I claim under 
it. If the Gentleman has any thing to ſay 
to diſpoſſeſs me, let him produce it; other- 
wiſe J have no reaſon to bring my own ti- 
'tle into queſtion. And this I take to be 
the known method of proceeding in ſuch 
caſes: no man is obliged to produce his 
title to his poſſeſſion : it is ſufficient if he 
maintains it when it is called in queſtion. 

Mr. A. Surely, my Lord, the Gentle- 
man miſtakes the caſe. I can never admit 
myſelf to be out of poſſeſſion of my under- 
ſtanding and reaſon ; and ſince he would 
put me out of this poſſeſſion, and compel 
me to admit things incredible, in virtue of 
the evidence he maintains, he ought to ſet 
forth his claim, or leave the world to be 
directed by common ſenſe. 

Judge. Sir, you ſay right, upon ſuppoſi- 
tion that the truth of the Chriſtian religion 

were 
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were the point in judgment. In that caſe 
it would be neceſſary to produce the evi- 
dence for the Chriſtian 2 But the 
matter now before the court is, whether the 
objections produced by Mr. Moolſton, are 
of weight to overthrow the evidence of 
Chriſt's reſurrection? You ſee then the 
evidence of the reſurrection is ſuppoſed to 
be what it is on both ſides; and bo thing 


immediately in judgment is, the value of 


the objeCtions ; and therefore they muſt be 
{et forth. The court will be bound to take 
notice of the evidence, which is admitted 

as a fact on both parts. Goon Mr. A. 
Mr. A. My Lord, I ſubmit to the direc- 
tion of the court. I cannot but obſerve, 
that the Gentleman'on the other fide, un- 
willing as he ſeems to be to ſtate his evidence, 
did not forget to lay in his claim to preſ- 
cription; which is perhaps, in truth, tho' 
he has too much ſkill to own it, the very 
ſtrength of his cauſe. I do allow, that the 
Gentleman maintains nothing, but what 
his father and grandfather, and his anceſtors, 
beyond time of man's memory, maintained 
before him: 1 allow too, that preſcription 
in many caſes makes a good title; but it 
muſt 
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muſt always be with this condition, that 
the thing is capable of being preſcribed for: 
and I inſiſt, that preſcription cannot run 
againſt reaſon and common ſenſe. Cuſ- 
toms may be pleaded by preſcription ; but 
if, upon ſhewing the cuſtom, any thing 
unreaſonable appears in it, the preſcription 
fails; for length of time works nothing 
towards the eſtabliſhing any thing that 
could never have a legal commencement, 
And if this objection will overthrow all 
preſcriptions for cuſtoms ; the miſchief of 
which extends perhaps to one poor village 
only, and affects them in no greater à con- 
cern, than their right of common upon a 
ragged mountain: ſhall it not much more 
prevail, when the intereſt of mankind is 
concerned, and in no leſs a point than his 
happineſs in this life, and in all his hopes 
for futurity ? 

Beſides, if preſcription muſt be allowed 
inthis caſe, how will you deal with it in 0- 
thers? What will you fay to the ancient 
Perfians, and their fire-altars? nay, what 
to the Turks, who have been long enough 
in poſſeſſion of their faith to ho 


Mr. 
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Mr. B. I beg pardon for interrupting 
the Gentleman. But it is to ſave him trou- 
ble. He is going into his favourite com- 
mon-place, and has brought us from Perfia 
to Turkey already ; and 1f he goes on, I 
know we muſt follow him round the globe. 
To fave us from this long journey, Ill 
wave all advantage from the antiquity of 
the reſurrection, and the general reception 
the belief of it has found in the world; and 
am content to conſider it as a fact which 
happened but laſt year, and was never heard 
of either by the Gentleman's grandfather, 
or bv mine. 

Mr. A. I ſhould not have taken quite ſo 
Jong a journey as the Gentleman imagines ; 
nor, indeed, need any man go far from 
home to find inſtances to the purpoſe I was 
upon. But, ſince this advantage is quitted, 


I am as willing to ſpare my pains, as the 


Gentleman is deſirous that I ſhould. And 
vet I ſuſpect ſome art even in this conceſ- 
lion, fair and candid as it ſcems to be.— 
For 1 am perſuaded, that one reaſon, per- 
haps the main reafon, why men believe 
this hiſtory of Jeſus, is, that they cannot 

| Conceive, 
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conceive, that any one ſhould attempt, 
much leſs ſuccced in ſuch an attempt as 
this, upon the tovndation of mere human 
cunning and policy; ; and tis worth the 
while to go round the globe, as the Gentle- 
man expreſſed himſelf, to ſee various in- 
ſtances of the like SF in order to remove 
this prejudice. But I ſtand corrected, and 
will go directly to the point now in judg- 
ment. 

Mr. B. My Lord, The Gentleman, in 
juſtification of his firſt argument, has en- 
tered * another of a very different kind. 
I think he is ſenſible of it, and TORY to 
yield up one of his popular topics, is indeed 
artfully getting rid of another; ; Which has 
made a very good figure in many late wri- 
tings, but will not bear in any place where 
he who maintains it may be alked queſti- 
ons. The mere antiquity of the refurrec- 
tion I gave up; ar if the evidence was 
not good at 5 t can't be good now. The 
Gentleman is — he ſays, to {pare us 
his hiſtory of ancient errors ; and intimates, 
that upon this account he paſſes over many 
jnſtances of fraud. that were like in circum- 
tances to the caſe before us. By no means, 
5 my 
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my Lord, let them be paſſed over. I would 
not have the main ſtrength of his cauſe be- 
trayed in complaiſance to me. Nothing 
can be more material than to ſhew a fraud 
of this kind, that prevailed univerſally in 
the world. Chriſt Jeſus declared himſelf 
a Prophet, and put the proof of his miſſion 
on this, that he ſhould die openly and pub- 
licly, and riſe again the third day. This 
ſurely was the hardeſt plot in the world to 
be managed; and if there be one inſtance 
of this kind, or in any degree like it, by 
all means let it be produced. 

Mr. A. My Lord, There has hardly been 
an inſtance of a falſe religion in the world, 
but it has alſo afforded a like inſtance to 
this before us. Have they not all pretended 
to inſpiration? Upon what foot did Py- 
thagoras, Numa, and others, ſet up? Did 
they not all converſe with the gods, and pre- 
tend to deliver oracles ? 

Mr. B. This only ſhews, that revela- 
tion is by the common conſent of man- 
kind the very beſt foundation of religion; 
and therefore every impoſtor pretends to 
it. But is a man's hiding himſelf in a 
care for ſome years, and then coming out 

into 
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8 Mahomet pretended to do; and all 
ciples believe it. Can you deny this fact? 
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into the world, to be compared to a man's 
dying, and riſing to life again? So far from 
it, that you and I and every man may do 

the one, but no man can do the other. 
Mr. A. Sir, I ſuppoſe it will be allowed 
to be as great a thing to go to heaven, and 
converſe with angels, = with God, and 
come down to the earth again, as it is to 
die, and riſe again! Now, this _ —_ 
is dil- 


Mr. B. Deny it, Sir? No. But tell 
us who went with Mahomet? Who were 
his witneſſes? I expeR, before we have 
done, to hear of the guards ſet over the ſe- 

ulchre of Chriſt, and the ſeal of the ſtone. 
hat guard watched Mahomet in his going 


or returning? What ſeals and credentials 


had he? He himſelf pretends to none.— 
His followers pretend to nothing but his 
own word. We are now to confider the 
evidence of Chriſt's reſurrection, and you 
think to parallel it, by producing a caſe for 
which no one ever pretended there was any 
evidence. You have Mahomet's word; and 
no man ever told a lie, but you had „s 
word for the truth of what he ſaid: and 
| therefore 
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to find ſuch inſtances as theſe. But this 
ſtory, it is ſaid, has gained great credit, 
and 1s received by many nations. Very 
well. And how was it received? Was 
not every man converted to this faith with 
the ſword at his throat? In our cale, c- 


very witnels to the reſurrection, and every 


belicver of it, was hourly expoſed to death. 
In the other caſe, whoever refuſed to be- 
lieve, died; or, what was as bad, lived a 
wretched conquered ſlave. And will you 

retend theſe caſes to be alike? One caſe 
indeed there was, within our own memory, 
which, in ſome circumſtances, came near 
to the caſe now before us. "The French 
prophets put the credit of their miſſion up- 
on the reſurrection of Dr. /1mes, and gave 

ublic notice of it. If the Gentleman plea- 
ſes to make uſe of this inſtance it is at his 
ſervice. 

Mr. 4. The inſtance of Dr. Emmes is ſo 
far to the purpoſe, that it ſhews to what 
lengths enthuſiaſm will carry men. And 
why might not the ſame thing happen at 
Feruſalem, which happened but a tew years 
ago in our own country? AZcithew and 
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therefore you need not go round the globe 
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Jahn, and the reſt of them, managed that 
affair with more e than the French 
prophets; ſo that the reſurrection of Jeſus 
gained credit in the world, and the French 
prophets ſunk under their ridiculous pre- 
tenſions. That is all the difference. 

Mr. B. Is it ſo? And a very wide dif- 
ference, I promiſe you. In one caſe every 
thing happened that was proper to convmce 


W the world of the truth of the reſurrection; 


in the other, the event manifeſted the cheat: 


and upon the view of theſe circumſtances, 


you think it ſufficient to ſay, with great 
coolneſs, That is all the difference. Why, | 
what difference do you expect between 
truth and falſhood ? What diſtinction 

Fudge. Gentlemen, you forget that you 
are in a court, and are falling into dialogue. 
Courts don't allow of chit-chat. Look ye, 
the evidence of the reſurrection of Jeſus is 
before the court, recorded by Matthew, 
Mark, and others. You mult take it as it 
is; you can neither make it better nor 
worſe. Theſe witneſſes are accuſed of gi- 
ving falſe evidence. Come to the point; 
and let us hear What you have to offer to 
prove the accuſation. 


B 2 Mr. 
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Mr. B. Is it your meaning, Sir, that 
the objections ſhould be ſtated and argued 
all together, and that the anſwer ſhould be 
to the whole at once? or would you have 
the objections argued ſingly, and anſwered 
ſeparately by themſelves ? | 

Judge. I think this court may diſpenſe 
with the ſtrict forms of legal proceedings; 
and therefore I leave this to the choice of 


the jury. 
After the jury had conſulted together, the 


foreman roſe up. 


T he foreman of the Fury. We deſire to 
hear the objections argued and anſwered ſe- 
parately. We {hall be better able to form 
a judgment, by hearing the anſwer while 
the objection is freſh in our minds. 

Judge. Gentlemen, you hear the opinion 
of the jury. Go on. | 

Mr. A. IJ am now to diſcloſe to you a 
ſcene, of all others the moſt ſurpriſing. * 
„ .T he reſurrection has been long talked 
« of, and, to the amazement of every one 
* who can think freely, has been believed 
« thro' all ages of the church.” This ge- 

| neral 
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neral and conſtant belief creates in moſt 
minds a preſumption that it was founded 
on good evidence. In other caſes the evi- 


| dence ſupports the credit of the hiſtory ; 


but here the evidence itſelf is prefurned on- 
Iy upon the credit which the ſtory gained. 
*] wiſh the books diſperſed againſt Jeſus 


| by the ancient Fews had not been loſt; for 


they would have given us a clear inf ight 


into this contrivance : but it is happy for 
us, that the very account given by the pre- 
W tended witneſſes of this fact, is ſufficient to 


deſtroy the credit of it. 

The reſurrection was not a thing contri- 
ved for its own fake. No! it was under- 
taken to ſupport great views, and for the 
ſake of great conſequences that were to at- 
tend it. It will be neceſſary therefore to 
lay before you thoſe views, that you may 
the better judge of this part of the contri- 
vance, when you have the whole ſcene be- 
fore you. | 

The Zewws were a weak ſuperſtitious peo- 
ple, and, as is common among ſuch people, 
gave great credit to ſome traditionary pro- 


Phecics about their own country. They 
had 


* Sixth Diſcourſe, p. 4. 
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had, beſides, ſome old books among them, 
which they eſteemed to be writings of cer- 
tain Prophets, who had formerly lived a- 
mong them, and whoſe memory they had 
in great veneration. From ſuch old books 
and traditions they formed many extrava- 
gant expectations; and among the reſt one 
was, that ſome time or other a great victo- 
rious prince ſhould riſe among them, and 
ſubdue all their enemies, and make them 


lords of the world. * In Augu/tus's time 
they were in a low ſtate, reduced under the 


Roman yoke ; and as they never wanted a2 
deliverer more, ſo the eagerneſs of this hope, 
as it happens to weak minds, turned into 


a firm expectation that he would ſoon come. 


This proved a temptation to ſome bold, 
and to ſome cunning men, to perſonate the 
prince ſo much expected. And+ © no- 
« thing is more natural and common to 
« promote rebellions, than to ground them 
«« on new prophecies, or new interpretati- 
« ons of old ones; prophecies being ſuited 
to the vulgar ſuperſtition, and operating 

« with the force of religion.” Accordingly 
many ſuch impoſtors roſe, pretending to 
be 


See Scheme of literal prophecy, p. 26. + Ibid. p. 27. 
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be the victorious prince expected; and they, 
and the people who followed them, periſh- 
ed in the folly of their attempt. | 

| Put Jeſus, knowing that victories and 
f N triumphs are not things to be counterfeited ; 
chat the people were not to be delivered 
from the Roman yoke by fleight of hand; 
and having no hope of being able to cope 
= with the Emperor of Name in good earneſt, 
We took another and more ſucceſsful method 
| to carry on his deſign, He took upon him 
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he to be the prince foretold in the ancient 
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g Prophets; but then he inſiſted, that the 
true ſenſe of the prophecies had been miſ- 
taken; that they related not to the king- 
doms of this world, but to the kingdom of 
heaven; that the Meſſias was not to be a 
conquering prince, but a ſuffering one; 
that he was not to come with horſes of 
war, and chariots of war, but was to be 
meek and lowly, and riding on an aſs. By 


| theſemeans hegot the commonand neceflary 
foundation for a new revelation, which is 
to be built and founded on a precedent re- 
velation.“ 


To carry on this deſign, he made choice 
| of 


* See Diſcourſe of the grounds, &c. ch. iv. 


1 
of twelve men of no fortunes or education, 
and of ſuch underſtandings, as gave no jea- 
louſy that they would diſcover the plot.— 
And, what is molt wonderful, and ſhews 
their ability, whilſt the maſter was preach- 
ing the kingdom of heaven, theſe poor men, 
not weaned from the prejudices of their 
country, expected every day that he would 
declare himſelf a King, and were quarrel Wl 
ling who ſhould be his firſt miniſter. This 
expectation had a good effect on the ſervice; | 


for it kept them conſtant to their maſter. 


I mutt obſerve farther, that the Fews 
were under ſtrange apprehenſions of ſuper- 
natural powers: and as their own religion 
was founded on the belief of certain mira- 
cles ſaid to be wrought by their lawgiver | 
Moſes: ſo were they ever running after 


wonders and miracles, and ready to take 


up with any ſtories of this kind. Now, | 
as ſomething extraordinary was neceſſary W 
to ſupport the pretenſions of Jeſus, he dex- M 


trouſly laid hold on this weakneſs of the 1 


popes, and ſet up to be a wonder-worker. | 
this impreſſion ; they ſaw, or thought M2 
a 


is diſciples were well qualified to receive 


9% 12 2 
ſaw many ſtrange things, and were able to 
ſpread the fame and report of them abroad, 


This conduct had the deſired ſucceſs. 


WS {WT he whole country was alarmed, and full 
ch- yf the news of a great Prophet's being come 
en, {among them. They were too full of their 
er wn imagination, to attend to the notion of 
uld a kingdom of heaven. Here was one migh- 
rel- | y in deed and in word; and they concluded 
"his Nhe was the very prince their nation expect- 
ce; Wed. Accordingly they once attempted to 
ter et him up fora King; and at another rime 


attended him in triumph to Feruſalem. This 
hatural conſequence opens the natural de- 
Mon of the attempt. If things had gone on 


ira- Wucceſsfully to the end, it is probable the 
ver Næingdom of heaven would have been chang- 
frer ed into a kingdom of this world. The 
ake deſign indeed failed, by the impatience and 
ow, Wover-haſtineſs ofthe multitude which alarm- 
ary ed not only the chief of the Jets, but the 


Roman governor alſo. 

The caſe being come to this point, and 
eſus ſeeing that he could not eſcape be- 
ng put to death, he declared, that the an- 
ient Prophets had foretold, that the Meſ- 
ſas ſhould die upon a croſs, and that he 
ſhould 


( 24 ) 
ſhould riſe again on the third day. Here 
was the foundation laid for the continuing 
this plot, which otherwiſc had died with 
its author. This was his legacy to his fol- 
lowers; which, having been well mana- i 
ged by them and their ſucceſſors, has at 
laſt produced a kingdom indeed; a king- Wi 
dom of prieſts, who have governed the 
world for many ages, and have been ſtrong 
enough to ſet Kings and Emperors at de- 
fiance. But ſo it happens, the ancient Pro- 
phets appealed to are til] extant; and 
there being no ſuch prophecies of the death 
and reſurrection of the Meſſias, they are a 
ſtanding evidence againſt this ſtory. As 
he expected, ſo it happened, that he died 


on a croſs; and the proſecuting of this 
* 


contrivance was left to the management of 
his diſciples and followers. Their part is 
next to be conſidered. "off 

Mr. B. My Lord, Since it is your opi- | 
nion that the objections ſhould be conſi- 
dered ſingly, and the Gentleman has car- Wl 
ried his ſcheme down to the death of Chriſt, 
I think he is come to a proper reſt; and 
that it is agreeable to your intention that J 


ſhould be admitted to anſwer, 


e 7 
Judges 
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Fudge. You fay right, Sir. Let us 
ear what you anſwer to this charge. 
| Mr. B. My Lord, I was unwilling to 
liſturb the Gentleman by breaking in up- 


Pn his ſcheme ; otherwiſe I ſhould have 


Tere | 
ung 

vith! 
fol- 


na- It 


at 1 eminded him, that this court ſits to exa- 
ng- mine evidence, and not to be entertained 
the with fine imaginations. You have had a 


ng I ſcheme laid before you, but not one bit of 
de- evidence to ſupport any part of it; no, not 
ro- ſo much as a pretence to any evidence.— 


nd re Gentleman, I remember, was very 
ath WFſorry that the old books of the Fews were 


© 2 oſt, which would, as he ſuppoſes, have 
As ſet forth all this matter; and I agree with 
ed him, that he has much reaſon to be ſorry, 
nis conſidering his great ſcarcity of proof. — 

of And ſince I have mentioned this, that I 

is may not be to return to it again, I would 
We alk the Gentleman now, how he knows 


1- WF there ever were ſuch books? And ſince, 


ſi- if ever there were any, they are Joſt, how 
r- WW be knows what they contained? I doubt I 
ſt, WW !hall have frequent occaſion to aſk ſuch 
1d queſtions. It would indeed be a ſufficient 
I anſwer to the whole, to repeat the ſeveral 


{uppoktions that have been made, and to 
of C call 
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call for the evidence upon which they ſtand. 
This would plainly diſcover every part of i 
the {tory to be mere fiction. But ſince the 
Gentleman ſeems to have endeavoured to 
bring under one view the many inſinuati- 
ons which have of late been ſpread abroad 
by difterent hands, and to work the whole 
into a conſiſtent ſcheme : I will, if your 
patience ſhall permit, examine this plot, 
and fee to whom the honour of the con-. 4 
trivance belongs. 

The Gentleman begins with expreſling 4 { 
his“ amazement, that the reſurrection has 
« been believed in all ages of the church.“ | 
If you aſk him, Why? he mult anſwer, Wi 
Becauſe the account of it is a forgery ; for 
it is no amazement to him, ſurely, that a 
true account ſhould be generally well re- 
ceived. So that this remark proceeds in- 
deed from confidence rather than amaze- 
ment; and comes only to this, that he is 
ſure there was no reſurrection, and I am 
ſure this is no evidence that there was 
none. Whether he is miſtaken in his con- 
fidence, or I in mine, the court mult judge. 

The Gentleman's obſervation, That the 
general belief of the reſurrection creates 2 

preſumption 


( 27 ) 
and. ¶ reſumption that it ſtands upon good evi- 
t of Hence, and therefore people look no far- 
the er, but follow their fathers, as their fa- 
1 to ers did their grandfathers before them, is 
ati- a great meaſure true; but it is a truth no- 
oad Wing to his purpoſe. He allows, that the 
4 bh been believed in all ages 
our f the church; that is, from the very time 
lot, f the reſurrection: what then prevailed 
on- ith thoſe who firlt received it? They 
rrtainly did not follow the example of 
ing Weir fathers. Here then is the point. 
has ow did this fact gain credit in the world 
h.“ e firſt ? Credit it has gained without doubt. 
er, f the multitude at preſent go into this be- 
tor Rief through prejudice, example, and for 
t aß ompanpy's ſake, they do in this caſe no 
re- more, nor otherwiſe, than they do in all 
in-Haaſes. And it cannot be denied, but that 
ze- truth may be received through prejudice, 
is las it is called), i. e. without examinin 
am the proof, or merits of the cauſe, as we 
vas Ws falſhood. What general truth is there, 
»n- Withe merits of which all the world, or the 
ge, W hundredth part has examined? It is ſmart- 
the ly {aid ſomewhere, That the prieſt auly con- 
s 2 linues 2what the nurſe began. Bui the life of 
on this 


628) 


this remark conſiſts in the quaintneſs of the 
antitheſis between the nurſe and the prieſt; 
and owes its ſupport much more to found 
than to ſenſe. For is it poſlible that chil- 
dren ſhould not hear ſomething of the com- 
mon and popular opinions of their coun- 
try, whether thoſe opinions be true or falſe ? 
Do they not learn the common maxims of i 
reaſon this way? Perhaps every man firſt 
learned from his nurſe, that two and two 
make four; and whenever ſhe divides an 
apple among her children, ſhe inſtills into 
them this prejudice, That the whole is e- 
qual to its parts, and all the parts equal 
to the whole: and yet Sir Iſaac Newton, f 
thame on him !) what work has he made, 
what a building has he erected upon the 
foundation of this nurſery-learning ? As to 
religion, there never was a religion, there 
never will be one, whether true or falſe, 
publicly owned in any country, but chil- 
dren have heard, and ever will hear, more 
or leſs of it from thoſe who are placed a- 
bout them. And if this is and ever mult 
be the caſe, whether the religion be true 
or falſe ; 'tis highly abſurd to lay ſtreſs on 
this obſervation, when the queſtion is about 
the 


( 29 ) 


f the Nhe truth of any 3 ; for the obſervation 
ie; indifferent to both ſides of the queſtion. 
ound We are now, I think, got through the 


ommon- place learning, which muſt for 
Per, it ſeems, attend upon queſtions of 
is nature; and are coming to the very 


chil. 
-om- i 


oun- 5 

alſe? Merits of the cauſe. 

ns of And here the Gentleman on the other 
firſt ide thought proper to begin with an ac- 
two! Pount of the people of the Jetus, the peo- 


s an le in whole country the fact is laid, and 
into bo were originally, and in ſome reſpects 
s e. rincipally concerned in its conſequences, 
uz They were, he ſays, a weak ſuperſtiti- 
1 Wous people, and lived under the influence 
Wot certain pretended prophecies and predic- 
ions; that upon this ground they had, 
Wome time before the appearance of Chriſt 
Wi clus, conceived great expectations of the 


17. coming of a victorious prince, who ſhould 
Ti deliver them from the Roman yoke, and 
''- WH nake chem all kings and princes. He goes 
Ore on then to abſerye, how liable the people 
5 Voere, in this (tate of things, to be impoſed 
u on, and led into rebellion, by any one who 
ue was bold enough to take upon him to per- 
* ſonate the prince expected. He obſerves 


2 2 further, 
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1 
further, that in fact many ſuch impoſtors 


ruin and deſtruction. 4 
I have laid theſe things together, becauſe 
J do not intend to diſpute theſe matters 
with the Gentleman. Whether the Ze 
were a weak and ſuperſtitious people, and in- 
fluenced by falſe prophecies, or whether they i 
had true prophecies among them, is not ma- 
terial to the preſent queſtion : it is enough W 
for the Gentleman's argument, if I allow the 
fact to be as he has ſtated it, that they did ex- 
pect a victorious prince; that they were up- 
on this account expoſed to be pers on by 
pretenders; and in fact were often ſo deluded. 
This foundation being laid, it was natu- 
ral to expect, and I believe your Lordſhip 
and every one preſent did expect, that the 
Gentleman would go on to ſhew, that Je- 
ſus laid hold of this opportunity, ſtruck in 
with the opinion of the people, and pro- 
ſeſſed himſelf to be the prince who was to 
work their deliverance. But ſo far, it 
ſeems, is this from being the caſe, that the 
charge upon Jeſus is, that he took the con- 
trary part, and ſet up in oppoſition to all 
the popular notions and prejudices of his 
ä country; 
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country ; that he interpreted the prophe- 
cics to another ſenſe and meaning than his 
Wcountrymen did; and by his expoſitions 
ook away all hopes of their ever ſeeing the 


ters ictorious deliverer ſo much wanted and 
ers kxpected. 

lin- I know not how to bring the Gentle- 
they van's premiſes and his concluſion to any 
ma- agreement ; they ſeem to be at a great va- 
ugh Wiarice at preſent. If it be the likelieſt me- 
the Whod for an impoſtor to ſucceed, to build 


n the popular opinions prejudices and 
rophecies of the people ; then ſurely an 


5 mpoſtor cannot poſſibly take a worſe me- 


4 thod, than to ſet up in oppoſition to all the 
prejudices and prophecies of the country. 
Where was the art and cunning then of 

taking this method? Could any thing be 
expected from it but hatred, contempt, and 
in perſecution? And did Chriſt in fact meet 


with any other treatment from the Vetus? 


1 
8+," 
L p 
* 
= 6 
1 
* 
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to And yet when he found, as the Gentleman 
it allows he did, that he muſt periſh in this 
the attempt, did he change his note? did he 


come about, and drop any intimations a- 
greeable to the notions of the people? It 
is not pretended. This, which, in any o- 
ther 


( 32 ) 
ther caſe which ever happened, would be 
taken to be a plain mark of great honeſty, 
or great ſtupidity, or of both, is in the 
preſent caſe art, policy, and contrivance. 

But, it ſeems, Jeſus dared not ſet up to 
be the victorious prince expected, for vic- 
torics are not to be counterfeited. I hope 
it was no crime in him that he did not aſ- 
ſume this falſe character, and try to abuſe 
the credulity of the people : if he had done 
ſo, it certainly would have been a crime; 
and therefore in this point at leaſt he is in- 
nocent. I do not ſuppoſe the Gentleman | 
imagines that the Zews were well founded 
in their expectation of a temporal prince: 
and therefore when Chriſt oppoſed this 
conccit at the manifeſt hazard of his life, 
as he certainly had truth on his fide, ſo the 
preſumption 1s, that it was for the ſake of 
truth that he expoſed himſelf. 

No. He wanted, we are told, the com- 
mon and neceſſary foundation for a new 
revelation, the authority of an old one to 
build on. Very well. I will not inquire 
how common, or how neceſſary this foun- 
dation is to a new revelation ; for, be that 
caſe as it will, it is evident, that in the 

method 
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method Chriſt took, he had not, nor could 
have the ſuppoſed advantage of ſuch foun- 
dation. For why is this foundation neceſ- 
Wary ? A friend of the Gentleman's ſhall 
5 ell you, Becauſe * it muſt be difficult, 


it not impoſſible, to introduce among 


8 men (who in all civilized countries 
1 are bred up in the belief of ſome re- 
ſe vealed religion) a revealed religion whol- 
ne ly new, or ſuch as has no reference 
hs to a preceding one ; for that would be 


to combat all men on too many reſpects, 
and not to proceed on a ſufficient num- 
ber of principles neceſſary to be aſſented 
to by thoſe on whom the firſt impreſſi- 
ons of a new religion are propoſed to be 
made.“ You ſee now the reaſon of the 
W neceſſity of this foundation: it is, that the 


of new teacher may have the advantage of old 
popular opinions, and fix himſelf upon 
1 the prejudices of the people. Had Chriſt 


any ſuch advantages? or did he ſeck any 
ſuch ? The people expected a victorious 
prince; he told them they were miſtaken : 
they held as ſacred the traditions of the el- 
ders; he told them thoſe traditions made 

the 


* Diſccarſe of the grounds, p. 24. 
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the law of God of more effect: they valu- 
ed themſelves for being the peculiar peo- 
ple of God ; he told them, that people fon 
all quarters of the world ſhould be the peo- 
ple of God, and fit down with Abraham, i 
Iſaae, and Jacob, in the kingdom: they 
thought God could be worſhipped only at 

erujalem ; he told them God might and 
ſhould be worſhipped every where: they 
were ſuperſtitious in the obſervance of the 
ſabbath; he, according to their reckoning, by 
broke it frequently: in a word, their waſh- 
ings of hands and pots, their ſuperſtitious W 
diſtinctions of meats, their prayers in pub- 
lic, their villanies in ſecret, were all re- 
proved, expoſed and condemned by him ; 
and the cry ran ſtrongly againſt him, that 
he came to deſtroy the Law and the Pro- 
phets. And now, Sir, what advantage 
had Chriſt of your common and neceſſary 
foundation? What ſufficient number of prin- 
ciples owned by the people did he build on? 
If he adhered to the old revelation in the 
true ſenſe, or (which 1s ſufficient to the 
preſent argument) in a ſenſe not received 
by the people, it was in truth the greateſt 


difficulty he had to ſtruggle with: and 
therefore 


r 


! 


lu- therefore what could tempt him, but pure- 
eo- ly a regard to truth, to take upon himſelf 
om 10 many difficulties, which might have 


eo- been avoided, could he have been but ſilent 
m, Mas to the old revelation, and left the peo- 
cy ple to their imaginations? 

at To carry on this plot, we are told, that 
nd the next thing which Jeſus did, was, to 
ey make choice of proper perſons to be his 
the Mfiſciples. The Gentleman has given us 
18, heir character; but, as I ſuppoſe he has 
ſh- more employment for them before he has 
"us done, I deſire to defer the conſideration of 
b- their abilities and conduct till I hear what 
re- work he has for them to do. I would only 
We obſerve, that thus far his plot differs from 
all that ever I heard of. Impoſtors gene- 
rally take advantage of the prejudices of the 


ge people, generally too they make choice of 
ry cunning dextrous fellows to manage under 
n- them; but in this caſe Jeſus oppoſed all 
n ? the notions of the people, and made choice 


of ſimpletons, it ſeems, to conduct his con- 
trivances, 


But what deſign, what real end was * 
rying on all this while? Why, the Gentle- 
man tells us, that the very thing diſclaimed, 

the 


(9 -) 
the temporal kingdom, was the real thing C 
aimed at under this diſguiſe. He told the 
people there was no foundation to expea 
a temporal deliverer, warned them abi 
all who ſhould ſet up thoſe pretenſions; hen 
declared there was no ground from the an 
cient prophecies to expect ſuch a prince} 
"and yet by theſe very means he was work 
ing his way to an opportunity of declaring 
himſelf to be the very prince the peopfff 
wanted. We are ſtill upon the marvellous 
every ſtep opens new wonders. I blame 4 
not the Gentleman ; for what but this can 
be imagined to give any account of thel 5] 
meaſures imputed to Chriſt? Be this ne 
ver {o unlikely, yet this 1s the only thin 
that can be ſaid. Had Chriſt been bange 
with enthuſiaſm, it would not have been 
neceſſary to aſſign a reaſon for his conduct 
madneſs is unaccountable: Ratiane dq 4 
traftart nam dult. But when defign, cun 


ning and fraud are made the charge, anal 
carried to ſuch an height, as to ſuppoſe him 7 
to be a party to the contrivance of a ſhamſif 
reſurrection for himſelf, it is neceſſary to 
{ay to what end this cunning tended, It 
was, we are told, to a kingdom : wy wr 

e 


(3 


hing Jeed the temptation was little enough, con- 
1 the idering that the chief conductor of the plot 
pea as to be cructhed for his pains. But were 
ainl She means made uſe of at all probable to 


"70 ttain the end? Yes, fays the Gentieman, 
bat can't be diſputed ; for they had really 
His effect, the people would have made him 


; he 


e and 


"i ® q ing. Very well; Why was he not King 
rin hen? Why, it happened unluckily that he 


ould not accept the offer, but withdrew 
I imſelf from the multitude, and lay con- 
= ealed till they were diſperſed. It will be 
1 

aid, perhaps, that Jeſus was a better judge 
pf affairs than the people, and ſaw that it 
Ta as not yet time to accept the offer. Be it 

; let us fee then what follows. 

The government was alarmed, and Jeſus 
was looked on as a perſon dangerous to the 
late; ; and he had diſcernment enough to 
Wſce that his death was determined a1 ine- 
vitable. What does he do then? Why, 
to make the beſt of a bad cauſe, and to ſave 
the benefit of his undertaking to thoſe who 
were to ſucceed him, he pretends to pro- 
pacly of his death, which he knew could 
not be avoided : and further, that he ſhould 
rile again the third day. Men do not uſe 
D 10 
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to play tricks in 1 50 mortis ; but this 
plot had nothing common, nothing in the 
ordinary way. But what if it ſhould apy 
pear, that after the foretelling of his death 
(through deſpair of his fortunes it is ſaid 
he had it in his power to fet up for Kin 
once more, and once more refuſed the o 
portunity ? Men in deſpair lay hold on the 
lealt help, and never refuſe the greateſt. 
Now, the caſe was really ſo. After he half 
foretold his crucifixion, he came to 7 
ruſalem in the triumphant manner the Gen 
tleman mentioned; the people ſtrewed 1. i 
way with boughs and flowers, and were ali 
at his devotion ; the Few:fſh governors lajfi 
ſtill for fear of the people. Why was nd 
this opportunity laid hold on to ſeize the 
kingdom, or at leaſt to ſecure himſelf from 
the ignominious death he expected? For 
whoſe ſake was he contented to die? for 
whole ſake did he contrive this plot of hi 
reſurrection? Wife and children he had 
none; his neareſt relations gave little cre-Wi 
dit to him; his diſciples were not fit even 
to be truſted with the ſecret, nor capable to 
manage any advantage that could ariſe from 
it. However, the Gentleman tells us, a 

kingdom 


1 


ingdom has ariſen out of this plot, a king- 
lom of prieſts. But when did it ariſe * 


ap ome hundred years after the death of Chritt, 
cath Wn oppolition to his will, and almoſt to the 
ſaid bverſion of his religion. And yet we are 
10 old this kingdom was the thing he had in 
© 


5 ew. I am apt to think the Gentleman 
WS perſuaded, that the dominion he com- 
Plains of is contrary to the ſpirit of the goſ- 


hal el; I am ſure ſome of his friends have ta- 
Je en great pains to prove it ſo. How then 
-cn-an it be charged as the intention of the 
11 oſpel to introduce it? Whatever the caſe 


as, it cannot ſurely be ſuſpected that Chriſt 
lajf ied to make Popes and Cardinals. The 
naß iterations which have happened in the 
Wloctrines and practices of churches, ſinca the 
OM hiſtian religion was ſettled by thoſe who 

Arad an authentic commiſſion to ſettle it, 
fore quite outof the queſtion, when the inqui- 
his Wy 1s about the truth of the Chriſtian reli- 
had gion. Chriſt and his Apoſtles did not vouch 
cre- for the truth of all that ſhould be taught in 
veußg he church in future times; nay, they fore- 


eu told and fore- warned the world againſt ſuch 
omg corrupt teachers. It is therefore abſurd to 
„ challenge the religion of Chriſt; becauſe of 
lom the 


4 
the corruptions Which have ſpread among 
Chriſtians. The goſpel has no more con- 
cern with them, and ought no more to be 
charged with them, than with the doctrines 
of the Alcoran. 

There is but one obſervation more, I 
think, which the Gentleman made under 
this head. Jeſus, he ſays, reterred to the 
authority of ancient prophecies, to prove 
that the Meſſias was to die and riſe again; 
the ancient books referred to are extant, and 
no ſuch prophecies, he ſays, are to be found. 
Now, whether the Gentleman can find theſe 
prophecies or no, is not material to the pre- 
ſenc queſtion. It is allowed that Chriſt 
foretold his own death and reſurrection; 
if the re ſurrection was managed by fraud, 
Chriſt was certainly in the fraud himſelf, 
by toreteiling the Iraud that was to happen: 
diſprove therefore the reſurrection, and we 
ſhall have no further occaſion for prophecy. 
On the other ſide, by foretelling the churn 
tion, he certainly put the proof of his miſſion 
on tlie truth of the event. Whether it be the 
character of the Meſſias, infthe ancient Pro- 
phets or no, that he ſhould die, and riſe a- 
gain; witliout doubt Jeſus is not the me 

| las, 
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ſias, if he did not riſe again: for, by his 
own prophecy, he made it part of the cha- 
racer of the Meſſias; if the event juſtified 
the prediction, it is ſuch an evidence as no 


man of ſenſe and reaſon can reject. One 
& would naturally think, that the foretelling 
his reſurrection, and giving ſuch public no- 
tice to expect it, that his keeneſt enemies 
vere fully appriſed of it, carried with it the 


reateſt marks of ſincere dealing. It ſtands 


thus far clear of the ſuſpicion of fraud. 
And had it proceeded from enthuſiaſm, and 
an heated imagination, the dead body at 


leaſt would have reſted in the grave, and 


without further evidence have confuted ſuch 
| pretenſions: and ſince the dead body was 


not only carried openly to the grave, but 
there watched and guarded, and yet could 


| never afterwards be found, never heard of 


more as a dead body, there muſt of neceſ- 
ſity have been either a real miracle, or a 
great fraud in this caſe. Enthufieſm dies 
with the man, and has no operation on his 
dead body : you muſt, therefore, either ad- 
mit the miracle, or prove the fraud. 

Judge. Mr. A. You are at liberty either 
to reply to what has been ſaid under this 
head, or to go on with your cauſe, 


D 2 Mr- 
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Mr. A. My Lord, The obſervations I 
Jaid before you, were but introductory to 
the main evidences on which the merits of 
the cauſe muſt reſt. The Gentleman con- 
cluded, that here muſt be a real miracle or 
a great fraud ; a fraud, he means, to which 

eſus in his life time was a party. There 
is, he ſays, no medium. I beg his pardon, 
Why migit it not be an enthuſiaſm in the 
maſter which occaſioned the prediction, and 
fraud in the ſervants who put it in execu— 
tion ? 

Mr. B. My Lord, This is new matter, 
and not a reply. The Gentleman opened 
this tranſaction as a fraud from one end to 
the other. Now he ſuppoſes Chriſt to 
have been an honeſt, poor enthufiaft, and 
the diſciples only to be cheats. 

Judge. Sir, If you go to new matter, 
the council on the other ſide muſt be ad- 
mitted to anſwer. 

Mr. A. My Lord, I have no ſuch in- 
tention. I was obſerving, that the account 
J gave of Jeſus was only to introduce the 
evidence that is to be laid before the court. 
It cannot be expected, that I thould know 
all the ſecret deſigns of this contrivance, 

eſpecially 
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eſpecially conſidering that we have but 
ſhort accounts of this affair, and thoſe too 
conveyed to us through hands of friends and 
parties to the plot. In ſuch a caſe it is 
enough if we can imagine what the views. 


probably were; and in ſuch caſe too it 
W muſt be very eaſy for a Gentleman ot parts 


to raiſe contrary imaginations, and to ar- 


gue plauſibly from them. But the Gen- 


tleman has rightly obſerved, that ii the re- 
ſurrection be a fraud, there is an end of all 
pretenſions, good or bad, that were to be 


ſupported by it: therefore I thall go on to 
prove this fraud, which 1s one main part 


of the cauſe now to be determined. 


I beg leave to remind you, that Jeſus 
in his life time foretold his death, and that 
he ſhould riſe again the third day. The 
firſt part of his prediction was accomplith- 
ed: he died upon the croſs, and was buri- 
ed. I will not trouble you with the par- 
ticulars of his crucifixion, death, and bu- 
rial ; 1t is a well known ſtory. 

Mr. B. My Lord, I delire to know, 
whether the Gentleman charges any fraud 
upon this part of the hiſtory. Perhaps he 

ay be of opinion by and by, that there 
Was 
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was a ſleight of hand in the crucifixion, 
and that Chriſt only counterfeited death. 
Mr. A. No, no; have no ſuch fears; 
he was not crucified by his diſciples, but by 
the Romens and the Fews ; and they were 
in very good earneſt. I will prove beyond 


ly laid in the tomb, and the tomb ſealed 
up; and it will be well ſor you if you can 
get it as fairly out again. 
ES Go on with your evidence. 

A. My Lord, The crucifixion be- 
ing over, the dead body was conveyed to a 
ſepulchre; and in the general opinion there 
ſeemed to be an end of the whole deſign. 
But the governors of the Fews, watchful 
for the ſafety of the people, called to mind 
that Jeſus in his life time had ſaid, that he 
would riſe again on the third day. It may 
at firſt ſight ſeem ſtrange they ſhould give 
any attention to ſuch a prophecy ; ; a pro- 
pkecy big with confidence and preſumpti— 
on, and which to the common ſenſe of 
mankind carried its confutation along with 
it: and * there is no other nation in the 
* world which would not have lighted 
fuch a vain prognoſtication of a known 
« 1mpoſtor.” 


contradiction, that the dead body was fair- 
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« impoſtor.” But they had warning to 
be watchful. It was not long before, that 
; the people © had like to have been fatally 
) W-- deluded and impoſed on by him in the 
7 retended reſurrection of Lazarus. — 
CW T hey had fully diſcovered the cheat in the 
caſe of Lazarus, and had narrowly eſcap- 
cd the dangerous conſequences of it. And 
though Jeſus was dead, yet he had many 
diſciples and followers alive, who were rea- 
dy enough to combine in any fraud, to ve- 
Wrify the prediction of their maſter. Should 
they ſucceed, the rulers foreſaw, the con- 
J ſequences in this caſe would be more fatal 
than thoſe which before they had narrowly 
eſcaped. Upon this account they addrefl- 
ed themſelves to the Raman governor, told 
him how the caſe was, and deſired that he 
would grant them a guard to watch the ſe- 
pulchre; that the ſervice would not be 
long, for the prediction limited the refur- 
rection to the third day; and when that 
was over, the ſoldiers might be releaſed 
from the duty. Pilate granted the requeſt; 
and a guard was ſet to watch the ſcpulchre. 

This was not all. The chief prieſts 
took another method to prevent all frauds, 
and 
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and it was the beſt that could poſſibly be 
taken ; which was, to ſeal up the door of 
the ſepulchre. To A to what 
Kenn this caution was uſed, you need 
only conlider what 1s intended by ſealing 
up doors, and boxes, or writings. Is it 
not for the ſatisfaction of all parties con- 
cerned, that they may be ſure things are in 
the ſtate they left them, when they come 
and find their ſeals not injured ? This was 


the method uſed by Darius, when Daniel 4 


was Caſt into the lions den; he ſealed the 
door of the don. And for what purpoſe ? 
Was it not to ſatisfy himſelf and his court, 
that no art had been uſed to preſerve Dani- 
el? And when he came and ſaw Daniel 
ſafe, and his own ſeal untouched, he was 
ſatisfied. And indeed if we conſider the 
thing rightly, a ſeal thus uſed imports a 
covenant. If you deliver writings to a per- 
{on ſealed, and he accepts them ſo, your 
delivery and his acceptance implies a cove- 
nant between you, that the writings ſhall 
be delivered, and the ſeal whole ; and ſhould 
the ſeal be broken, it would be a manifeſt 
fraud, and breach of truſt. Nay, ſo ſtrong- 
ly is this covenant implied, that there needs 

no 
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no ſpecial agreement in the caſe; it is a 
compact which men are put under by the 
law of nations, and the common conſent 
of mankind. When you ſend a letter ſeal- 


ed to the poſt-houſe, you have not indeed 
a ſpecial agreement with all perſons through 


whoſe hands it paſſes, that it ſhall not be 


opened by any hand, but his only to whom 
it is directed; yet men know themſelves 
to be under this reſtrant, and that it is un- 
lawful and diſhonourable to tranſgreſs it. 


Since then the ſepulchre was ſealed; 


ſince the ſeal imported a covenant, conſi- 
der who were the parties to this covenant, 
They could be no other than the chief 


prieſts on one ſide, and the apoſtles on the 


other. To prove this, no ſpecial agreement 


need be ſhewn. On one ſide, there was a 


concern to ſee the prediction fulfilled; on 


the other, to prevent fraud in fulfilling it. 
The ſum of their agreement was naturally 
this, that the ſeals ſhould be opened at the 
time appointed for the reſurreRion, that 
all parties might ſee and be ſatisfied, whe- 
ther the dead body was come to life or no. 

What now would any reaſonable man 


expect from theſe circumſtances ? Don't 
you 
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you expect to hear, that the chief prieſts 
and the apoſtles met at the time appointed, 
opened the ſeals, and that the matter in 
diſpute was ſettled beyond all controverly 
one way or other? But fee how it happen- 
ed. The ſeals were broken, the body ſto- 
len away in the night by the diſciples; 
none of the chief prieſts preſent, or ſum- 
moned to ſee the ſeals opened. The guards, 
when examined, were forced to confeſs the 
trutu, though joined with an 
ment of their guilt; which made them 
able to be puniſhed by Pilale: they con- 
feſſed that they were aſleep, and in the 
mean time that the body was {tolen awaj 
by the diſciples. 

This evidence of the Roman ſoldiers, 
and the far ſtronger evidence ariſing from 
the clandeſtine manner of breaking up the 
jea's, are ſufficient proofs of fraud 

But there is another circumſtance in the 
caie, of equal weight. Though the ſeals 
did not prevent he cheat © ntirely , yet they 
effectually ſalſified the prediction. Accor 
ding 19 th. prediction, Jeſus was to riſe on 
the uurd Jay, or aſter the third day. At 


this time the chief prieſts intended to be 
preſent, 
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preſent, and probably would have been at- 
tended by a great multitude. This made 
it impoſſible to play any tricks at that time; 
and therefore the apoſtles were forced to 
E haſten the plot: and accordingly the re- 
ſurrection happened a day before its time; 
for the body was buried on the Friday, and 
was gone early in the morning on Sunday. 
= Theſe are plain facts; facts drawn from 
the W the accounts given us by thoſe who are 
1 friends to the belief of the reſurrection.— 
The Gentleman won't call theſe imagina- 
du tions, or complain that I have given him 

"WE {chemes inſtead of evidence. 
Mr. B. My Lord, 1 am now to conſi- 
der that part of the argument vpon which 
the Gentleman lays the greateſt ſtreſs. He 
has given us his evidence ; mere evidence, 
he ſays, unmixed, and clear of all ſchemes 
and imaginations. In one thing indeed he 
has been as good as his word; he has proved 
beyond contradiction, that Chriſt died, and 
was laid in the ſepulchre: for, without 
doubt, when the Vetus ſealed the ſtone, 
they took care to fee that the body was 
there; otherwiſe their precaution was uſe- 
Jets. He has proved too, that the predic- 
F tion 


CW 3 
tion of Chriſt concerning his own reſurree- 
tion, was a thing publicly known in all 
Jeruſalem; for he owns, that this gave oc- 
caſion for all the care that was taken to 
prevent fraud. If this open prediction im- 
plies a fraudulent deſign, the evidence is 
ſtrong with the Gentleman : but if it ſhall 
appear to be, what 1t really was, the great- 
eſt mark that could be given of ſincerity 
and plain dealing in the whole affair, the 
evidence will be {til} as ſtrong, but the 
weight of it will fall on the wrong fide for 
the Gentleman's purpoſe. 

In the next place, the Gentleman ſeems 
to be at a great loſs to account for the cre- 
dit which the chief pricſts gave to the pre- 
diction of the reſurrection, by the care they 
took to prevent it. He thinks the thing 
in itſelf was too extravagant and abſurd to 
deſerve any regard; and that no one would 
have regarded ſuch a prediction in any o- 
ther time or place. I agree with the Gen- 
tleman entirely: but then I demand of 
him a reaſon why the chief prieits were 
under any concern about this prediction. 
Was it becauſe they had plainly diſcovered 
him to he a cheat and an impoſtor? It is 

impoſſible. 
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impoſſible. This reaſon would have con- 
vinced them of the folly and preſumption 
of the prediction. It mult therefore ne- 
ceſſarily be, that they had diſcovered ſome- 
thing in the life and actions of Chriſt which 
raiſed this jealouſy, and made them liſten 
to a prophecy in his caſe, which in any 
other caſe they would have deſpiſed. And 
what could this be, but the ſecret convic- 
tion they were under, by his many mira- 
cles, of his extraordinary powers? This 
care therefore of the chief prieſts over his 
dead, helpleſs body, is a laſting teſtimony 
of the mighty works which Jeſus did in 
his life time; for had the Jeu been per- 
ſuaded that he performed no wonders in 
his life, I think they would not have been 
afraid of ſeeing any done by him after his 
death. 

But the Gentleman is of another mind. 
He ſays, they had diſcovered a plain cheat 
in the caſe of Lazarus whom Chriſt had 
pretended to raiſe from the dead; and 
therefore they took all this care to guard 
againſt a like cheat. 

begin now to want evidence; I am 
forbid to call this imagination, what elſe 
to 
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to call it I know not. There is not the 
leaſt intimation given from hiſtory, that 
there was any cheat in the caſe of Lazarus, 
or that any one ſuſpected a cheat. Laza- 
rus lived in the country after he was raiſed 
from the dead; and though his life was ſe- 
cretly and baſely ſought after, yet no body 
had the courage to call him to a trial for 
his part of the cheat. It may be ſaid, per- 
haps, the rulers were terrified. Very well: 
but they were not terrified when they had 
Chriſt in their poſſeſſion, when they brought 
him to a trial ; why did they not then ob- 
ject this cheat to Chriſt? It would have 
been much to their purpoſe. Inttead of 
that, they accuſe him of a deſign to pull 
down their temple, to deſtroy their law, 
and of blaſphemy ; but not one word of 
any fraud in the caſe of Lazarus, or any 
other caſe. 

But not to enter into the merits of this 
cauſe, which has in it too many circum- 
{ſtances for your preſent conſideration ; let 
us take the caſe to be as the Gentleman 
ſtates it, that the cheat in the caſe of La- 
zarus as detected; what conſequence is 
to be expected? In all other caſes, impoſ- 

tors 
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tors, once diſcovered, grow odious and 
contemptible, and quite incapable of doing 
further miſchief; ſo little are they regarded, 
that even when they tell the truth they are 
neglected. Was it ſo in this cafe? No, 
W ſays the Gentleman; the Fews were the 
W more careful that Chriſt ſhould not cheat 
them in his own reſurrection. Surely this 


is a moſt ſingular caſe. When the people 


thought him a Prophet, the chief prieſts 
& ſought to kill him, and thought his death 
= would put an end to his pretenſions: when 
W they and the people had diſcovered him to 
be a cheat, then they thought him not ſafe, 


even when he was dead, but were afraid he 


ſhould prove a true Prophet, and according 
to his own prediction, riſe again, A need- 
leſs, a prepoſterous fear ! 

In the next place, the Gentleman tells 
us how proper the care was that the chief 
prieſts took. I agree perfectly with him. 
Human policy could not invent a more pro- 
per method to guard againſt and prevent all 
traud. They delivered the ſepulchre, with 
the dead body in it, to a company of Roman 
ſoldiers, who had orders from their officer 
to watch the ſepulchre. Their care went 
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further ill; they ſealed the door of the ſe- 
pulchre. 

Upon this occaſion, the Gentleman has 
explained the uſe of ſeals when applied to 
ſuch purpoſes. They imply, he ſays, a 
covenant, that the things ſealed up ſhall re- 
main in the condition they are till the pat- 
ties to the ſealing are agreed to open them. 
I ſee no reaſon to enter into the learning 
about ſeals: let it be as the Gentleman has 
opened it; what then? | 

Why then, it ſeems, the apoſtles and 
chief prieſts were in a covenant that there 
ſhould be no reſurrection, at leaſt no open- 
ing of the door, till they met together at an 
appointed time to view and unſeal the door. 

Your Lordſhip and the court will now 
conſider the probability of this ſuppoſition. | 
When Chriſt was ſeized and carried to his | 
trial, his diſciples fled, and hid themſelves 
for fear of the Fetus, out of a juſt apprehen- 
ſion that they ſhould, if apprehended, be 
ſacrificed with their maſter. Peter indeed 
followed him; but his courage ſoon failed, 
and it 1s well known in what manner he 
demied him. After the death of Chriſt, his 
diſciples were fo far from being ready to 

engage 
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engage for his reſurrection, or to enter into 
terms and agreements for the manner in 
which it ſhould be done, that they them- 
ſelves did not believe it ever would be: 
they gave over all hopes and thoughts of it'; 
and ſo far from entering into engagements 
with the chief prieſts, their whole concern 
was, to keep themſelves concealed from 
them. This is a well known caſe, and I will 
not trouble you with particular authorities 
to prove this truth. Can any man now in 
his right ſenſes think, that the diſciples un- 
der theſe circumſtances entered into this co- 
venant with the Zews © I believe the Gen- 
tleman don't think it, and for that reaſon 

ſays, that ſeals ſo uſed import a covenant 
without a ſpecial agreement. Be it ſo; 
and it mult then be allowed, that the apoſ- 
tles were no more concerned in theſe ſeals, 
than every other man in the country, and 
no more anſwerable for them; for the co- 
venant reached to every body as well as 
to them, ſince they were under no ſpecial 
contract. 

But I beg pardon for ſpending your time 
unneceſſarily, when the {imple plain ac- 
count of this matter will beſt anſwer all 

theſe 
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theſe jealouſies and ſuſpicions. The Fews, 
it is plain, were exceedingly ſolicitous about 


this event; for this reaſon they obtained a iſ 


guard from Pilate; and when they had, 
they were ſtil] ſuſpicious left their guards 
ſhould deceive them, and enter into com- 


bination againſt them. To ſecure this point, 


they ſealed the door, and required of the 

uards to deliver up the ſepulchre to them 
F-aled as it was. his is the natural and 
true account of the matter. Do but con- 


ider it in a parallel caſe. Suppoſe a prince 


ſhould ſet a guard at the door of his treaſu- 
oh and the officer who placed the guard 

ould ſea] the door, and ſay to the ſoldiers, 
You ſhall be anſwerable for the ſeal if I 
find it broken : would not all the world un- 
derſtand the ſeal to be fixed to guard againſt 
the ſoldiers, who might, though employed 
to keep off others, be ready enough to pil- 
fer themſelves? This is in all ſuch cafes 
but a neceſſary care; you may place guards, 
and when you do, all is in their power; 
Et quis cuſtades cuſtadiat ipſas? 

But it ſeems, that, notwithſtanding all 
this care, the ſeals were broken, and rhe 
body gone, It you complain of this, Sir, 

demand 
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no more to do in it than you or I. 


The guards, the Gentleman ſays, have 
confeſſed the truth, and owned that they were 
Wallcep, and that the diſciples in the mean 


time ſtole away the body. I wiſh the guards 
were in court, I would aik them, how they 
came to be {o punctual in relating what hap- 


pened when they were aſleep ? what induced 
them to believe that the body was ſtolen at 


all? what, that it was ſtolen by the diſciples,; 


ſince by their own confeſſion they were a- 


ſleep, and ſaw nothing, ſaw no body ? But 
ſince they are notto be had, I would defire to 
aſk the Gentleman the ſame queſtions ; and 
whether he has any authorities in point, to 
ſhew, that ever any man was admitted as 
an evidence in any court, to prove a fact 
which happened when he was afleep? I 
ſee the Gentleman is uneaſy ; I'll preſs the 
matter no further. . 

As this ſtory has no evidence to ſupport 
it, ſo neither has it any probability. The 
Gentleman has given you the charaQer of 
the diſciples ; that they were weak, igno- 
rant men, full of the popular prejudices and 

ſuperſtitions 


demand ſatisfaction of your guards; they 
only are reſponſible for it: the diſciples had 
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ſuperſtitions of their country, which ſtuck 
cloſe to them notwithitanding their Jong 
acquaintance with their maſter, The apo 
tles are not much wronged in this account; 
and is it likely, that ſuch men thould en- 
gage in ſo deſperate a deſign, as to ſteal a 
way the body, in oppoſition to the combi. 
ned power of the Vu and Romans * What 
could tempt them to it? What good coul 
the dead body do them? Or if it could 
have done them any, what hope had they 
to ſucceed in their attempt? A dead body 
is not to be removed by tleight of hand; it 
requires many hands to move it: beſides, 
the great itone at the mouth of the ſepul- 
chre was to be removed; which could not 
be done ſilently, or by men walking on tip- 
toes to prevent diſcovery: ſo that if the 
guards had really been aileep, yet there was 
no encouragement to go on this enterprize; 
for it is hardly poſſible to ſuppoſe, but that if 
rolling away the ſtone, moving the body, to 
the hurry and confuſion in carrying it off, he 
muſt awaken them. tie 

But ſuppoſing the thing praQicable, yet ¶ th 
the attempt was fiich as the diſciples con- Wi a 
ſiltently with their own notions could not if fr 

undertake. 


(. 59) 
Wndertake., The Gentleman ſays, they 
Wontinued all their maſter's lifetime to ex- 
ct to ſee him a temporal prince; and a 
Wicnd of the Gentleman's has obſerved, 
6 hat is equally true, that they had the ſame 
&pcation after his death. Conſider now 
eir caſe. Their maſter was dead; and 
Whey are to contrive to ſteal away his body. 
or what? Did they expect to make a 
ing of the dead body, it they could get 
t into their power? Or did they think, 
f they had it, they could raiſe it to life a- 
gain? If they truſted ſo far to their maſ- 
er's prediction, as to expect his reſurrecti- 
dn, (which I think is evident they did not), 
ould they yet think the reſurrection de- 
pended on their having the dead body? It 
is in all views abſurd. But the Gentleman 
ſuppoſes, that they meant to carry on the 
deſign for themſelves, in their maſter's name, 
if they could but have perſuaded the people 
to believe him riſen from the dead. But 
he does not conſider, that by this ſup poſi- 
tion he ſtrips the diſciples of every part of 
their character at once, and preſents to us 


a neu ſet of men, in every reſpect different 
from the former, The former diſciples 
' Were 


| 
| 
| 
| 


N 
were plain, weak men; but theſe are bold, 
hardy, cunning and contriving : the former 
were full of the ſuperſtitions of their coun. if 
try, and expected a prince from the autho- 
rity of the Prophets; but theſe are deſpiſers Wi 
of the Prophets, and of the notions of their 
countrymen, and are deſigning to turn theſe 
fables to their own advantage ; for 1t cannot 
be ſuppoſed that they believed the Prophets, 
and at the ſame time thought toaccompliſh 
or defeat them by ſo manifeſt a cheat, ol 
which they themſelves were conſcious. 

But let us take leave of theſe ſuppoſiti- 
ons, and ſee how the true evidence in this 
caſe ſtands. Guards were placed, and they 
did their duty. But what are guards and 
centinels againſt the power of God! An 
angel of the Lord opened the ſepulchre; the 

ards ſaw him, and became like dead men. 
This account they gave to the chief prielts, 
who, ſtill perſiſting in their obſtinacy, brib- 
ed the guards to tell the contradictory ſtory, 
of their being afleep, and the body ſtolen. 

I cannot but obſerve to your Lordſhip, 
that all thefe circumſtances, ſo much quel- 
tioned and ſuſpected, were neceſſary Cit- 


cumſtances, ſuppoſing the reſurrection to 
be 
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be true, The ſeal was broken, the body 


came out of the ſepulchre, the 2 were 
placed in vain to prevent it. Be it ſo: I 


deſire to know, whether the Gentleman 
chinks that the ſeal put God under cove- 
W nant? or could preſcribe to him a method 


of performing this great work ? or whe- 
ther he thinks the guards were placed to 
maintain the ſeal in oppoſition to the pow- 


er of God ? If he will maintain neither of 


theſe points, then the opening the ſeals, 
notwithſtanding the guard ſet upon them, 
will be an evidence, not of the fraud, but 
of the power of the reſurrection; and the 


| guards will have nothing to anſwer for, but 


only this, that they were not ſtronger than 
God. The ſeal was a proper check upon 
the guards: the Jes had no other mean- 
ing in it; they could not be fo {tupid as to 
imagine, that they could by this contri- 
vance diſappoint the deſigns of providence. 
And it is ſurpriſing to hear theſe circum- 
ſtances made uſe of to prove the reſurrection 
to be a fraud, which yet could not but hap- 
pen, ſuppoſing the reſurre&ion to be true. 
But there is another circumſtance ſtill, 
which the Gentleman reckons very mate- 
F rial, 
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rial, and upon which I find great ſtreſs is 
laid. The reſurrection happened, we are 
told, a day ſooner than the prediction im- 
ported. The reaſon aſſigned for it is, that 
the execution of the plot at the time ap- 
pointed was rendered impracticable, becauſe 
the chief prieſts, and probably great num- 
bers of the people, were prepared to viſit 
the ſepulchre at that time; and therefore 
the dilciples were under a neceſſity of haf- 
tening their plot. b 
This obſervation is entirely conſiſtent 
with the ſuppoſition upon which the rea- 
ſoning ſtands. The Gentleman has all 
along ſuppoſed the reſurrection to have 
been managed by fraud, and not by vio- 
lence. And indeed violence, if there had | 
been an opportunity of uſing it, would 
have been inſignificant : beating the guards, | 

and removing the dead body by hice, would 
have deſtroyed all pretences to a reſurrecti- 
on. Now, ſurely the guards, ſuppoſing 
them not to be enough in number to with- 
ſtand all violence, were at leaſt ſufficient to 
1 or to diſcover fraud. What occa- 
ion then to haſten the plot for fear of 
numbers meeting at the tomb, ſince there 
were 


( 03) 
were numbers always preſent ſufficient to 
diſcover any fraud ; the only method that 
could be uſed in the caſe ? 

Suppoſe then that.we could not give a 
ſatisfactory account of the way of reckon- 
ing the time from the crucifixion to the re- 
ſurrection; yet this we can ſay, that the 
reſurrection happened during the time that 
the guards had the ſepulchre in keeping; 
and it is impoſſible to imagine what op- 
portunity this could give to fraud. Had 
the time been delayed, the guards remov- 
ed, and then a reſurrection pretended, it 
might with ſome colour of reaſon have 
been ſaid, Why did he not come within 
his time? why did he chuſe to come after 
his time, when all witneſſes, who had pa- 
tiently expected the appointed hour, were 
withdrawn? But now what is to be ob- 
jected? You think he came too ſoon. But 
were not your guards at the door when he 
came ? did they not ſee what happened? 
and what other ſatisfaction could you have 
had, ſuppoſing he had come a day later ? 

By ſay ing of this, I do not mean to de- 
cline the Gentleman's objection, which is 


founded upon a miſtake of a way of ſpeak- 
| ing, 


( 64 ) 
ing, common to the eus and other peo- 
ple; who, when they name any number 
of days and years, include the firſt and the 
laſt of the days or years to make up the 
ſum. Chriſt, alluding to his own reſur- 
rection, ſays, In three days I will raiſe it 
up. The angels report his prediction thus, 
The Son of man ſhall be crucified, and the 
third day riſe again. Elſewhere it is ſaid, 
After three days; and again, that he was to 
be in the bowels of the earth hree days and 
three nights. Theſe expreſſions are equiva- 
lent to each other; for we always reckon 
the night into the day, when we reckon by 
ſo many days. If you agree to do a thing 
ten days hence, you ſtipulate for forbear- 
ance for the nights as well as days; and 
therefore, in reckoning, two days, and 
two days and two nights, are the ſame 
thing. That the expreſſion, After three 
days, means incluſive days, 1s proved by 
Grotius on Matth. xxvii. 63. and by others. 
The prediction therefore was, that he 
would riſe on the third day. Now, he 
was crucified on Friday, and buried ; he 
lay in the grave all Saturday, and roſe ear- 
ly on Sunday morning. But the Gentle- 
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man thinks he ought not to have riſen till 
Monday. Pray try what the uſe of com- 
mon language requires to be underſtood in 
a like caſe. Suppoſe you were told, that 
your friend ſickened on Friday, was let 
blood on Saturday, and the third day he di- 
ed; what day would you think he died on? 
If you have any doubt about it, put the 
queſtion to the firſt plain man you meet, 
and he will reſolve it. The Fews could 
have no doubt in this caſe; for fo they 
practiſed in one of the higheſt points of 
their law. Every male child was to be cir- 
cumciſed on the eighth day. How did 
they reckon the days? Why, the day of 
the birth was one, and the day of the cir- 
cumciſion another; and though a child 
was born towards the very end of the firſt 
day, he was capable of circumciſion on a- 
ny time of the eighth day. And therefore 
It is not new nor {trange, that the third 
day, in our caſe, ſhould be reckoned into 
the number, though Chriſt roſe at the very 
beginning of it. It is more ſtrange to rec- 
kon whole years in this manner ; and yet 
this is the conſtant method obſerved in 
Ptalemy's canon, the moſt valuable piece 
F 2 of 


("8 3 
of ancient chronology, next to the Bible, 
now extant. If a King lived over the firſt 
day of a year, and died the week after, that 
whole year 1s. reckoned to his reign. 

I have now gone through the ſeveral ob- 
jections upon this head: what credit they 
may gain in this age, I know not; but tis 
plain they had no credit when they were 
firſt ſpread abroad; nay, tis evident, that 
the very perſons who ſet abroad this ſtory 
of the body being ſtolen, did not believe it 
themſelves. And, not to inſiſt here upon 
the plain fact, which was, that the guards 
were hired to tell this lie by the chief prieſts, 
it will appear from the after conduct of 
the chief prieſts themſelves, that they were 
conſcious that the ſtory was falſe. Not 
long after the reſurrection of Chriſt, the 
diſciples having received new power from 
above, appeared publicly in Feruſalem, 
and in the very temple, and teſtified the 
reſurrection of Chriſt, even before thoſe 
who had murdered him. What now do 
the chief prieſts do ? "They ſeize upon the 
apoſtles, they threaten them, they best 
them, they ſcourge them, and all to ſtop 
their mouths, inſiſting that they ſhould 

ſay 
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ſay no more of the matter. But why did 
they not, when they had the diſciples in 
their power, charge them directly with 
their notorious cheat in ſtealing the body, 
and expoſe them to the people as impol- 
tors? This had been much more to their 
purpoſe, than all their menaces and ill 
uſage, and would more effectually have 
undeceived the people. But of this not 
one word is ſaid. They try to murder 
them, enter into combinations to aſſaſſinate 
them, prevail with Herd to put one of 
them to death; but not ſo much as a 


, charge againſt them of any fraud in the re- 
f ſurrection. heir orator Tertullus, who 
e could not hate miſled ſo fine a topic of 
t declamation, had there been but a ſuſpici- 

5 on to ſupport it, is quite ſilent on this 
1 head, and 1s content to flouriſh on the 


common-place of ſedition and hereſy, pro- 
, faning the temple, and the like: very tri- 
; Hes to his cauſe, in compariſon to the o- 
) ther accuſation, had there been any ground 
to make ule of it. And yet as it happens, we 
| are fure the very queſtion of the reſurrecti- 
| on came under debate; for Feſtus tells king 
Agrigpa that the Fews had certain queſtions 

againſt 
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againſt Paul, of one 115 which was dead. 
whom Paul affirmed to be alive. After this, 
Agrippa hears Paul himſelf; and had he 
ſuſpected, much leſs had he been convin- 
ced that there was a cheat in the reſurrec- 
tion, he would hardly have faid to Paul at 
the end of the conference, Almaſt thou per- 
eſt me to be a Chriſtian. 

But let us ſce what the cauncil and ſenate 
of the children of Iſrael thought of this 
matter, in the moſt ſolemn and ſerious de- 
liberation they ever had about it. * Not 
long after the reſurrection, the apoſtles 
were taken; the High Prieſt thought the 
matter of that weight, that he ſurnmoned 
the council and ſenate of che children of /, 
rael. The apoſtles are brought before them, 
and make their defence. Part of their de- 
fence is in theſe words: The God of ur 
fathers raifed up Feſus, whom ye flew and 
banged en a treee. 

The defence was indeed a heavy charge 
upon the ſenate, and in the warmth of 
their anger, their firſt reſolution was to 
flay them all. But Gamaliel, one of the 
rouncil, ſtood up, and told them, that the 
matter 
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matter deſerved more conſideration. He 
recounted to them the hiſtory of ſeveral 
impoſtors who had periſhed, and conclud- 
ed with reſpect to the caſe of the apoſtles 
then before them : Tf this work be of men, 
it will come to naught ; but if it be of God, ye 
cannot. overthrow it, left haply ye be found 10 
gt againſl God, The council agreed to 
this advice, and after ſome ill treatment, 
the apoitles were difcharged. I aſk now, 
and let any man of common ſenſe anſwer, 
Could Gamaliel poſſibly have given this ad- 
vice, and ſuppoſed that the hand of God 
might be with the apoſtles, if he had known 
that there was a cheat diſcovercd in the re- 
ſurrection of Jeſus ?. Could the whole ſe- 
nate have followed his advice, had they 
believed the diſcovery of the cheat? Was 
there not among them one man wiſe e- 
nough to ſay, How can you ſuppoſe God 
to have any thing to do in this affair, when 
the reſurrection of Jeſus, upon which all 
depends, was a notorious cheat, and ma- 
niieſtly proved to be fo? I ſhould but lef- 
ſen the weight of this authority by ſaying 
more, and therefore I will reſt here, and 
give 


& 
give Way to the Gentleman to go on with 
his accuſation. _ 

Mr. A. My Lord, Before I proceed any 
further, I beg leave to ſay a few words in 
reply to what the Gentleman has offered on 
this hea& 

The Gentleman thinks, that the detec- 
tion in the caſe of Luzarus ought to have 
made the Vetus quite unconcerned in the 
caſe of Feſus, and ſecure as to the event of 
his own reſurrection. He ſays very true, 
ſuppoſing their care had been for themſclves: 
but governors have another care upon their 
hands, the care of their people; and 'tis 
not enough for them to guard againſt be- 
ing being impoſed on themſelves, they muſt 
be watchful to guard the multitude againſt 
frauds and deceits. The chief pricſts were 
ſatisfied indeed of the fraud in the caſe of 
Lazarus, yet they ſaw the people deceived 
by it; and for this reaſon, and not for their 
own ſatisfaction, they uſed the caution in 
the caſe of the reſurrection of Jeſus, which 
J before laid before you. In ſo doing, they 
are well juſtified ; and the inconfiſtency 
charged on the other fide, between their 
opinion of Jeſus, and their fear of being 

impoſ 
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impoſed on by his pretended reſurrection, 
is fully anſwered. 

The next obſervation relates to the ſeal 
of the ſepulchre. The Gentleman thinks 
the ſeal was uſed as a check upon the Ro- 
man ſoldiers. But what reaſon had the Fews 
to ſuſpect them? They were not diſciples 
of Jeſus; they were ſervants of the Raman 
governor, and employed in the ſervice of 
the Zews: and I leave it to the court to 
judge, whether the 7ews ſet the ſeal to 
ry againſt their friends or their enemies? 

ut if the ſeals were really uſed againſt the 
guards, then the breaking of the ſeals is a 
proof that the guards were corrupted; and 
if ſo, tis eaſy to conceive how the body was 
removed, 

As to the diſciples, the Gentleman ob- 
ſerves, that the part allotted them in the 
management of the reſurrection ſuppoſes 
an unaccountable change in their character. 
It will not be long before the Gentleman 
will have occaſion for as great a change in 
their character: for theſe weak men you 
will find ſoon employed in converting the 
world, and ſent to appear before Kings and 
Princes in the name of their maſter ; ſoon 

you 
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you will ſee them grow wiſe and powerful, 
and every way qualified for their extenſive 
and important buſineſs. The only differ- 
ence between me and the Gentleman on 
the other i1de will be found to be this, that 
I date this change a little earlier than he 
does: A ſmall matter, ſurely, to determine 
the right of this controverſy. 

The laſt obſervation relates to King 4. 
grippa's complaiſance to Paul, and Gama: 
liel's advice. I cannot anſwer for Agrippas 
meaning : but certainly he meant but little; 
and if this matter is to be tried by his opt- 
nion, we know that he never did turn Chnl- 
tian. As for Gamalzel, tis probable that 
he ſaw great numbers of the people engaged 
zealouſly in favour of the apoſtles, and 
might think 1t prudent to paſs the. matter 
over in ſilence, and not to come to extreme 
ties. This is a common caſe in all govern- 
ments: the multitude and their leaders ot- 
ten eſcape puniſhment, not becauſe they do 
not deſerve it, but becauſe it 1s not, in 
ſome circumſtances, prudent to exact it. 

I pais over theſe things lightly, becaule 
the next article contains the great, to us 
indeed, who live at this diſtance, the only 

great 
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great queſtion; for whatever reaſon the 
Jerus had to believe the reſurrection, it is 
nothing to us, unleſs the ſtory has been con- 
veyed to us upon ſuch evidence as is ſuffici- 
ent to ſupport the weight laid on it. 

My Lord, we are now to enter upon the 
laſt and main article of this caſe; the nature 
of the evidence upon which the credit of 
the reſurrection ſtands. . Before I inquire 
into the qualifications-of the particular wit- 
nefles whoſe words we are deſired to take 
in this caſe, I would aſk why this evidence, 
which manifeſtly relates to the moſt eſſen- 
tial point of Chriſtianity, was not put be- 
— all exception? Many of the miracles 
of Chriſt are ſaid to be done in the ſtreets, 
nay even in the temple, under the obſerva- 
tion of all the world; but the like is not ſo 
much as pretended as to this; nay, we have 
it upon the confeſſion of Peter, the ringlead- 
er of the apoſtles, that Chriſt appeared, nat 
% all the people, but unto witneſſes choſen be- 
fore f H Why picking and culling of 
witneſſes in this caſe more than in any o- 
ther? Does it not import ſome ſuſpicion, 

G raiſe 
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raiſe ſome jealouſy, on this caſe would 
not bear the public ligh 

I would ak more _ +548 Why did 
not Jeſus after his reſurrection appear open- 
ly to the chief prieſts and rulers of the Jewel 
Since his commiſſion related to them in an 
eſpecial manner, why were not his creden- 
tials laid before them? The reſurrection 
is acknowledged to be the chief proof of his 
miſſion, why then was it concealed from 
thoſe who were more than all others con- 
cerned in the event of his miſſion ? Suppoſe 
an ambaſſador from ſome foreign prince 
ſhould come into England, make his pub- 
lic entry through the city, pay and receive 
viſits, and at laſt refuſe to ſhew any letters 
of credence, or to wait on the King, what 
would you think of him? Whatever you 
would think in that caſe, you muſt think 
in this; for there-is no difference between 
them. 

But we muſt take the evidence as it 1s. 
It was thought proper, in this caſe, to have 
ſele& choſen witneſſes ; and we mult now 
conſider who they were, and what reaſon 
we have to take their word. 

The fuſt witneſs was an angel, or an =" 
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ald They appeared like men to ſome women 

who went early to the ſepulchre. If they 
lid WY appeared like men, upon what ground are 
n- we to take them for angels? Ihe women 
1? ſaw men, and therefore they can witneſs 
only to the ſeeing of men. But I ſuppoſe 
it is the women's judgment, and not their 
evidence that we are to follow in this caſe. 
Here then we have a ſtory of one appariti- 


mon to ſupport the credit of another appari- 
1- WF tion : and the firſt apparition hath not ſo 
ſe much as the evidence of the women to ſup- 


port it, but is grounded on their ſuperſtiti- 
on, 3 and fear. Every country 


and there is this common to them all, that as 
learning and common ſenſe prevail in any 
country, they die away, and are no more 
heard of. 

The next witneſſes are the women them- 
ſelves. The wiſeſt men can hardly guard 
themſelves againſt the fears of ſuperſtition ; 
poor ſilly women therefore in this caſe muſt 
needs be unexceptionable witneſſes, and fit 
to be admitted into the number of the cho- 
ſen witneſſes to atteſt this fact. One part 
of the account given of them is very ration- 
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can afford an hundred inſtances of this kind; 
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al, that they were ſurpriſed and frightened 
beyond meaſure; and I leave it to your 
Lordſhip and the court to judge, how well 
ualihed they were to give a juſt relation of 
what paſſed. | 
After this, Jeſus appears to two of his 
diſciples as they were upon a journey ; he 
joins them, and introduces a diſcourſe about 
himſelf ; and ſpent much time, til] it be- 
gan to grow dark, in expounding the. pro- 
phecies relating to the death and reſurreQi- 
on of the Meſſias. All this while the diſ- 
ciples knew him not. But then going in- 
to an houſe to lodge together, at ſupper he 
broke bread, and pave it to them ; imme- 
diately they knew him, immediately be 
vaniſhed, Here then are two witneſſes 
more. But what- will you call them! 
Eye-witneſſes? Why, their eyes were open, 
and they had their a when he reaſoned 


with them, and they knew him not. 80 


far therefore they are witneſſes that it was 
not he. Tell us therefore upon what ac- 
count you reject the evidence of their ſenſe 
before the breaking of bread, and inſiſt on 
it afterwards? And why did Jeſus vaniſh 


as ſoon as he was known; which has =_ 
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of the air of an apparition, than of the ap- 
rance of à real man reſtored to life? 
| Cleopas, who was one of theſe two diſ- 
ciples, finds out the apoſtles, to make the 
report of what had paſſed to them. No 
ſooner was the ſtory told, but Jeſus appears 
among them. They were all frightened 
and confounded, and thought they ſaw a 
ſpectre. He rebukes them for infidelity, 
and their ſlowneſs in believing the prophe- 
cies of his reſurrection; and though he re- 
fuſed before to let the women touch him, 
(a circumſtance which I ought not to have 
omitted) ; yet now he invites the apoſtles 
to handle him, to examine his as and 
feet, and ſearch the wounds of the crols, 
But what body was it they examined ?— 
The ſame that came in when the doors 
were ſhut; the ſame that vaniſhed from 
the two diſciples; the ſame that the wo- 
men might not touch: in a word, a bod 
quite different from an human body, which 
we know cannot paſs through walls, or 
appear or diſappear at pleaſure, What 
then could their hands or eyes inform them 
of in this caſe? Beſides, is it credible that 
God ſhould raiſe a body imperfectly, mo 
G 2 8 
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the very wounds in it of which it died: 
Or, if the wounds were ſuch as deſtroyed 
the body before, how could a natural body 
ſubſiſt with them afterwards ? 

There are' more appearances of E re- 
corded; but ſo much of the ſame kind, ſo 
liable to the ſame difficulties and objeRi- 
ons, that I will not trouble your Lordſhip 
and the court with a diſtinct enumeration 
of them. If the Gentleman on the other 
ſide finds any advantage in any of them 
more than in theſe mentioned, I thall have 
2 opportunity to conſider them in my te- 

y. 
It may ſeem ſurpriſing to you, perhaps, 
that a matter of this moment was truſted 
upon ſuch evidence as this; but it will be 
ſüll more ſurpriſing to conſider, that the 
ſeveral nations who received the goſpel, 
and ſubmitted to the faith of this article, 
had not even this evidence: for what peo- 
ple or nation had the evidence of the an- 
gels, the women or even of all the apoſ- 
tles? So far from it, that every country 
had its ſingle apoſtle, and received the faith 
upon the credit of his ſingle evidence. We 
have followed our anceſtors without inqui- 
* 1 I); 
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Ty; and if you. can examinethething to the 
bottom, our belief was- originally built up- 
on the word of one man. 

I ſhall trouble you, fir, but with one 
obſervation more; which is this: That al- 
though in common life we act in a thou- 
ſand inſtances upon the faith and credit of 
human teſtimony ; yet the reaſon for ſo do- 
ing is not the ſame in the caſe before us. In 
common affairs, where nothing 1s aſſerted 
but what is probable, and poſſible, and ac- 
cording to the uſual courſe of nature, a 
reaſonable degree of evidence ought to de- 
termine every man : for the very probabi- 
lity, or poſſibility of the thing, is a ſupport 
to the evidence; and in ſuch caſes we have 
no doubt but a man's ſenſes qualify him to 
be a witneſs. But when the thing teſtifi- 
ed 1s contrary to the order of nature, and, 
at firſt fight at leaſt, impoſſible, what evi- 
dence can be ſufficient to overturn the con- 
ſtant evidence of nature, which ſhe gives 
us in the uniform and regular method of 
her operations? If a man tells me he has 
been in France, I ought to give a reaſon 
for not believing him ; but if he tells me 
-he comes from the grave, what rcaſon can 
he 


„ 
he give why I ſhould believe him ? In the 
caſe before us, ſince the body raiſed from the 
ve differed from common natural bodies, 
as we have before ſeen ; how can I be aſſured, 
that the apoſtles' ſenſes qualif-d them to 
Judge at all of this body ; whether it was the 
ſame, or not the ſame which was buried? 
They handled the body, which yet could paſs 
through doors and walls; they ſaw it, and 
ſometimes knew it, at other times knewit 
not. In a word, it ſeems to be a caſe ex 
empt from human evidence. Men have 1 
ted ſenſes, and a limited reaſon: When they 
act within their limits, we may give credit 
to them; but when they talk of things te- 
moved beyond the reach of their ſenſes and 
reaſon, we muſt quit our own, if we believe 
theirs. 

Mr. B. My Lord, In anſwering the ob- 
jections — this head, I ſhall find my- 
ſelf obliged to change the order in which 
the Gentleman _ proper to. place 
them. He began with complaining, that 
Chriſt did not appear publicly to the Jus 
after his reſurrection, and eſpecially to the 
chief prieſts and rulers ; and ſeemed to ar- 


gue, as if ſuch evidunce would have put the 
Matter 
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matter in queſtion out of all doubt: but he 
concluded with an obſervation, to prove 
that no evidence in this caſe can be ſuffici- 
ent; that a reſurrection is a thing in nature 
impoſſible, at leaſt impoſſible to be proved 
to the ſatisfaction of a rational inquirer.— 
If this be the caſe, why does he require 
more evidence, ſince none can be ſufficient? 
Or to what purpoſe is it to vindicate the 

articular evidence of the reſurrection of 
Chriſt, ſo long as this general prejudice, 


chat a reſurrection is incapable of being 


proved, remains unremoved. I am under a 
neceſſity therefore to conſider this obſervati- 
on in the firſt place, that it may not lie as a 
dead weight upon all I have to offer in ſup- 
portof the evidence of Chriſt's reſurrection. 

The Gentleman allows it to be reaſon- 
able in many caſes to act upon the teſti- 
mony and credit of others; but he thinks 
this ſhould be confined to ſuch caſes, where 
the thing teſtified is probable, poſſible, and 
according to the uſual courſe of nature. The 
Gentleman does not, I ſuppoſe, pretend to 
know the extent of all natural poſſibilities, 
much leſs will he ſuppoſe them to be gene- 
rally known; and therefore his _ 

mu 
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muſt be, that the teſtimony of witneſſes is 
to be received only in caſes which appear 
to us to be poſſible. In any other ſenſe we 
can have no diſpute; tor niere impoſſibili- 
ties, which can never exiſt, can never be 

roved. Taking the obſervation therefore 
in this ſenſe, the propoſition is this: That 
the teſtimony of others ought not to be ad- 
mitted but in ſuch matters as appear pro- 
bable, or at leaſt poſſible to our concepti- 
ons. For inſtance: A man who lives in 
a warm climate, and never ſaw ice, ought 
upon no evidence to believe, that rivers 
freeze, and grow hard, in cold countries; 
for this 1s improbable, contrary to the uſu- 
al courſe of nature, and impoſſible accord- 
ing to his notion of things. And yet we 
all know, that this is a plain, manifeſt caſe, 
diſcernible by the ſenſes of men ; of which 
therefore they are qualified to be good wit- 
neſſes. 2 ſuch inſtances might 
be named; but tis needleſs: for ſurely no- 
thing is more apparently abſurd, than to 
make one man's ability in diſcerning, and 
his veracity in reporting plain facts, depend 
upon the ſkill or ignorance of the hearer. And 


what has the Gentleman ſaid upon this c- 
N caſion 
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caſion againſt the reſurrection, more than 
any man who never ſaw ice might ſay a- 
gainſt an hundred honeſt witneſſes, who 
aſſert that water turns to ice in cold cli- 
mates ? 

It is very true, that men do not fo eaſily 
believe, upon teſtimony of others, things 
which to them ſeem improbable or impoſ- 
ſible ; but the reaſon is not, becauſe the 
thing itſelf admits no evidence, hut becauſe 
the hearer's preconceived opinion outweighs 
the credit of the reporter, and makes his 
veracity to be called in queſtion. For in- 
ſtance: It is natural for a ſtone to roll 
down hill, it is unnatural for it to roll u 
hill: but a ſtone moving up hill is as much 
the objeCt of ſenſe, as a ab moving down 
hill; and all men in their ſenſes are as ca- 
pable of ſeeing and judging, and reporting 
the fact in one caſe, as in the other. Should 
a man then tell you, that he ſaw a ſtone 
go up hill of its own accord, you might 
queſtion his veracity ; but you could not 
ſay the thing admitted no evidence, becauſe 
it was contrary to the law and uſual courſe 
of nature; for the law of nature, formed 
tn yourlelf from your own experience and 
| reaſoning, 
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reaſoning, is quite independent of the mat- 
ter of fact which the man teſtifies: and 
whenever you fee facts yourſelf, which 
cContradict your notions of the law of na- 
ture, you admit the facts, becauſe you be- 
lieve yourſelf; when you do not admit 
like facts upon the evidence of others, it is 
becauſe you do not believe them, and not 
becauſe the facts in their own nature ex- 
clude all evidence. 

Suppoſe a man ſhould tell you, that he 
was come from the dead, you would be 
apt to ſuſpect his evidence. But what 
would you ſuſpect? That he was not alive, 
when you heard him, ſaw him, felt him, 


and coaverſed with him? You could not 


ſuſpect this, without giving up all your 
ſenſes, and acting in this cafe as you act 
in no other. Here then you would queſ- 
tion, whether the man had ever been dead ? 
But would you ſay, that it is incapable of 
being made plain by human teſtimony, that 
this or that man died a year ago? It cant 
be ſaid. Evidence in this caſe. is admitted 

in all courts perpetually. 
Conſider it the other way. Suppoſe you 
ſaw a man publicly executed, his body 
afterwards 
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afterwards wounded by the executionery 
and carried and laid in the grave; that af- 
ter this you ſhould be told, that the man 
was come to life again; what would you 
* in this caſe? Not that the man 
had never been dead; for that you ſaw 
3 but you would ſuſpect whether 
e was now alive. But would you ſay this 
caſe excluded all human teſtimony, and 
that men could not poſſibly diſcern, whe- 
ther one with whom they converſed fami- 
liarly was alive or no ? Ro what ground 
could you fay this? A man riſing from 
the grave is an object of ſenſe, and can 
give the ſame evidence of his being alive, 
as any other man in the world can ive. 
So that a reſurrection conſidered only as a 
tact to be proved by evidence, is a plain 
caſe; it requires no greater ability in the 
witneſſes, than that they be able to diſtin- 
2 between a man dead, and a man a- 
ive: A point in which I believe every 
man living thinks himſelf a judge. 

1 do allow that this caſe, and others of 
like nature, require more evidence to give 
them credit than ordinary caſes do. Vou 
may therefore require more evidence in 
H thele 
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theſe, than in other caſes ; but it is abſurd” 
to ſay, that ſuch caſes admit no evidence, 
when the things in queſtion are manifeſtly 
objects of ſenſe. 

1 allow further, that the Gentleman has 
rightly ſtated the difficulty upon the foot of 
common prejudice ; and that it ariſes from 
hence, that ſuch caſes appear to be con- 
trary to the courſe of nature. But I deſire 
him to conſider what this courfe of nature 
is. Every man, from the loweſt conntry- 
man to the higheſt philoſopher, frames to 
himſelf, from his experience and obſerva- 
tion, a notion of a courſe of nature; and 
is ready to ſay of every thing reported to 
him that contradicts his experience, that it 
is contrary to nature. But will the Gen- 
tleman ſay, that every thing is impoſſible, 
or even improbable, that contradicts the 
notion which men frame to themſelves of 
the courſe of nature? I think he will not 
fay it. And iv he will, he muſt ſay that 
water can never freeze; for it is abſolutely 
inconſiſtent with the notion which men 
have of the courſe of nature, who live in 
the warm climatcs. And hence it appears, 
that when men talk of the courſe of nature, 

they 
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they really talk of their own prejudices and 
imaginations; and that ſenſe and reaſon 
arc not ſo much concerned in the cafe, as 
the Gentleman imagines. For I aſk, Is 
it from the evidence of ſenſe, or the evi- 
dence of reaſon, that people of warm cli- 
mates think it contrary to nature, that wa- 
ter ſhould grow ſolid, and become ice? 
As for ſenſe, they ſee indeed that water 
with them 1s always liquid ; but none of 
their ſenſes tell them that it can never grow 
ſolid. As for reaſon, it can never ſo in- 
form them; for right reaſon can never 
contradict the truth of things. Our ſenſes 
then inform us rightly what the uſual courſe 
of things is; but when we conclude, that 
things cannot be otherwiſe, we outrun the 
information of our ſenſes, and the conclu- 
ſion ſtands upon prejudice, and not upon 
reaſon. And yet ſuch concluſions form 
what 1s generally called the courſe of na- 
ture. And when men upon proper evi- 
dence and information, admit things con- 
trary to this preſuppoſed courſe of nature, 
they do not, as the Gentleman, expreſſes it, 
quit their own ſenſe and reaſon ; but, in 
| truth, 
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truth, they quit their own miſtakes and 
prejudices. | 
In the caſe before us, the caſe of the re- 
ſurrection, the great difficulty ariſes ſrom 
the like prejudice. We all know by ex- 
perience that all men die, and riſe no 
more ; therefore we conclude, that for a 
dead man to riſe to life again, is contra 
to the courſe of nature. / And certainly it 
is contrary to the uniform and ſettled courſe 
of things. But it we argue from hence, 
that it is contrary and repugnant to the real 
laws of nature, and abſolutely impoſlible 
on that account, we argue without any 
foundation to ſupport us, either from our 
ſenſes or our reaſon. We cannot learn 
from our eyes, or feeling, or any other 
ſenſe, that it is impoſſible for a dead body 
to live again: if we learn it at all, it muſt 
be from our reaſon; and yet what one 
maxim of reaſon is contradicted by the 
ſuppoſition of a reſurrection? For my own 
part, when I conſider how I live ; that all 
the animal motions neceflary to my life are 
independent of my will; that my heart 
beats without my confent, and without my 
direction ; that digeſtion and nutrition are 
performed 
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performed by methods to which I am not 
conſcious ; that my blood moves in a per- 
poo round, which 1s contrary to all 
nown laws of motion : I cannot but think, 
that the preſervation of my life, in every 
moment of it, is as great an act of power, 
as is neceſſary to raiſe a dead man to life. 
And whoever ſo far reflects upon his own 
being, as to acknowledge that he owes it 
to a ſuperior power, muſt needs think, that 
the ſame power which gave life to ſenſeleſs 
matter at firſt; and ſet all the ſprings and 
movements a going at the beginning, can 
. reſtore life to a dead body. For ſurely it 
is not a greater thing to give life to a body 
once dead, than to a body that never was 
alive. | 2 
In the next place muſt be conſidered the 
difficulty which the Gentleman has laid 
before you, with regard to the nature of 
Chriſt's body after the reſurrection. He 
has produced ſome paſſages which, he 
thinks, imply, that his body was not areal 
natural body, but a mere phantom or ap- 
arition : and thence concludes, that there 
wy no real object of ſenſe, there can be 

no evidence in the caſe, 
H 2 Preſumptions 


. | 
's Preſumptions are of no weight againſt | 
politive evidence; and every account of the 
reſurrection aſſures us, that the body of 

Chriſt was ſeen, felt, and handled by ma- 
ny perſons; who were called upon by 
Chriſt ſo to do, that they might be aſſured 
that he had fleſh and bones, and was not a 
mere ſpectre, as they, in their firſt ſurprize, 
imagined him to be. Itiis impoſſible that 
they who give this account, ſhould mean, 
by any thing they report, to imply that he 
had no real body; it is certain, then, that 
when the Gentleman makes uſe of what 
they ſay to this purpoſe, he uſes their ſay- 
ings contrary to their meaning: for it is 
not pretended that they ſay, that Chriſt 
had not a real human body after the reſur- 
rection; nor is it pretended they had any 
ſuch thought, except only upon the firſt 
_ of ſeeing him, and before they 
had examined him with their eyes and 
hands. But ſomething they have faid, 
which the Gentleman, according to his 
notions of philoſophy, thinks, implies that 
the body was not real. To clear this point 
cherefore, J mult lay before you the paſſa- 
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referred to, and conſider how juſtly the 
entleman reaſons from them. 

The firſt paſſage relates to Mary Mag- 
dalen, who, the firſt ume ſhe faw Chriſt, 
was going to embrace his feet, as the cuſ- 
tom of the country was : Chriſt ſays to 
her. * Touch me net, for I am not yet aſcend-- 
ed ts my Father ; but go to my brethren, and 
tell them, &c. Hence the Gentleman con- 
cludes, that Chriſt's body was not ſuch an 
one as would bear the touch. But how 
does he infer this? Is it from theſe words, 
Touch me not? It cannot be: for thouſands 
ſay it every day, without giving the leaſt 
ſuſpicion, that their bodies are not capable 
of being touched. The concluſion then 
| muſt be built on thoſe other words, Fir 1 
am not yet aſcended to my Father. But what 
have theſe words to do with the reality of 
his body? It might be real or not real, for 
'any thing that is here ſaid. There is a dif- 
ficulty in theſe words, and it may be hard 
to give the true ſenſe of them ; but there 
is no difficulty in ſeeing that they have no 
relation to the nature of Chriſt's body; for 
of his body nothing is ſaid. The — 

fe 
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ſenſe of the place, as I collect, by compa- 
ring this paſſage with Matth. xxviii. 9. is 
this. Mary Magdalen, upon ſeeing: Jeſus, 
fell at his feet, and laid hold of them, and 
held them as if ſhe meant never to let them 
go: Chriſt ſaid to her, Touch me not, 
« or hang not about me now; you will 
% have other opportunities of ſeeing me, 
« for I go not yet to my Father: loſe no 
« time then, but go quickly with my meſ- 
« {age to my brethren.” i am not con- 
cerned to ſupport this particular interpre- 
tation of the paſſage; it is ſufficient to my 
purpoſe, to thow that the words cannot 
poſlibly relate to the nature of Chriſt's bo- 
dy one way or other. 

The next paſſage relates to Chriſt's join- 
ing two of his diſciples upon the road, and 
converſing with them without being known 
by them: it grew dark, they preſſed him 
to ſtay with them that night, he went in 
with them, broke bread, and bleſſed it, 
and gave it them, and then they knew 
him; and immediately he diſappeared. 

The circumſtance of diſappearing, ſhall 
be conſidered under the next head, with 
other objections of the like kind. At 5 
ent 
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ſent I ſhall only examine the other parts of 
this ſtory, and inquire whether they afford 
any ground to conclude that the body of 
Chrilt was not a real one. Had this piece 
of hiſtory been related of any other perſon, 
I think no ſuch ſuſpicion could have ari- 
ſen. For what is there unnatural or un- 
common in this account? Two men meet 
an acquaintance whom they thought dead: 
they converſe with him for ſome time, 

without ſuſpecting who he was; the ve 
rſuaſion they were under that he was 
dead, contributed greatly to their not know- 
ing him; beſides, he appeared in an habit 
and form different from what he uſed when 
he converſed with them; appeared to them 
on a journey, and walked with them ſide 
by ſide: in which ſituation no one of the 
company has a full view of another; after- 
wards, when they were at ſupper together, 
and light brought in, they plainly diſcern- 
ed who he was. Upon this occaſion, the 
Gentleman aſks, what ſort of witneſſes 
theſe are? eye-witneſſes ? No; before ſup- 
per they were eye-witnefſes, ſays the Gen- 
tleman, that the perſon whom they ſaw 
was not Chriſt; and then he demands a. 
reaſon 
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reaſon for our rejecting the evidence of 
their ſenſe when they did not know Chriſt, 
and inſiſting on it when they did. 

It is no uncommon thing for men to 
catch themſelves and others by ſuch nota- 
ble acute queſtions, and to be led by the 
ſprightlineſs of their imagination out of 
the road of truth and common ſenſe. I 
beg leave to tell the Gentleman a ſhort ſto- 
ry, and then to aſk him his own queſtion. 
A certain Gentleman who had been ſome 
years abroad, happened in his return to 

England through Paris to meet his own ſiſ- 
ter there. She not expecting to ſee him 
there, nor he to ſee her, they converſed to- 
gether with other company, at a public 
houſe, for great part of a day, without 
knowing each other. At laſt the Lady be- 
gan to ſhew great ſigns of diſorder ; her 
colour came and went, and the eyes of the 
company were drawn towards her ; and 
then ſhe cried out, Oh, my brother ! and 
was hardly held from fainting, Suppoſe 
now this Lady were to depoſe upon oath 
in a court of juſtice, that ſhe ſaw her bro- 


ther at Paris; I would aſk the Gentleman, 


Whether he would object to the evidence, 
| | and 
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and fay, that ſhe was as good an eye-wit- 
neſs that her brother was not there, as that 
he was; and demand of the court, why 
they rejected the evidence of her ſenſes 
when ſhe did not know her brother, and 
were ready to believe it when ſhe did? 
When the queſtion is anſwered in this cafe, 
I defire only to have the benefit of it in 
the caſe now before you. But if you ſhall 
be of opinion, that there was ſome extra- 
ordinary power uſed on this occaſion, and 
incline to think that the expreſſion, Their eyes 
were holden, imports as much; then the caſe 
will fall under the next article. In which 

We are to conſider Chriſt's vaniſhing 
out of ſight ; his coming in and going out 
w hen the doors were ſhut ; and ſuch like paſ- 
ſages ; which, as they fall under one conſi- 
deration, fo I ſhall ſpeak to them together. 

But it is neceſſary firſt to ſee what the 
apoſtles affirm diſtinctly in their accounts of 
theſe facts; for I think more has been ſaid 
for them, than ever they ſaid, or intended 
to ſay for themſelves. In one place * it is 
faid, Fe vaniſhed out of their ſigbet. Which 
tranſlation is corrected in the margin of 

| our 
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our Bibles thus: He ceaſed to be ſeen of them. 


And the original imports no more. 

It is ſaid in another place, that the diſ- 
ciples being together, and the doors ſhut, .. 
27 came and ſtood in the midſt of them. 

ow he came, is not ſaid; much leſs is it 
ſaid that he came through the door, or the 
key-hole ; and for any thing that is ſaid to 
the contrary, he might come in at the door, 
though the diſciples ſaw not the door open, 
nor him, till he was in the midſt of them. 
But the Gentleman, thinks theſe paſſages 
prove that the diſciples ſaw no real body, but 
an apparition. Iam afraid that the Gentle- 
man, after all his contempt of apparitions, 
and the ſuperſtition on which they are found- 
ed, is fallen into the ſnare himſelf. and is ar- 
guing upon no. better prineiples than the 
common notions which the vulgarhave of 
apparitions. Why elſe does he imagine theſe 
paſſages to be inconſiſtent with the reality of 
Chritt's body? Is there no way for a real 
body to difappear ? Try the experiment 
now; do but put out the candles, we ſhall 
all diſappear. If a man falls afleep in the 
day-time, all things diſappear to him ; his 
ſenſcs are all locked up ; and yet all op 

avout 
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about him continue to be real, and his ſen- 

ſes continue perfect. As ſhutting out all 
rays of light would make all things diſap- 

{ pear; fo intercepting the rays of light from 
any particular body, would make that diſ- 
appear, Perhaps ſomething like this was 
the caſe; or perhaps ſomething elſe, of 1 
which we know nothing. But, be the . 
8 


caſe what it will, the Gentleman's conclu- 
ſion is founded on no principle of true phi- 
loſophy: for it does not follow that a bo- 
dy is not real, becauſe I loſe ſight of it ſud- 
denly. I ſhall be told, perhaps, that this 
way of accounting for the paſſages, 1s as 
wonderful, and as much out of the com- 
mon courſe of things, as the other. Per- 
haps it is ſo; and what then? Surely the 
Gentleman does not expeR, that, in order 
to prove the reality of * greateſt miracle 
that ever was, I ſhould ſhew that there was 
nothing miraculous in it, but that the _y 
happened according to the ordinary courſe 
of things. My only concern is; to ſhew, 
that theſe paſſages do not infer, that the 
body of Chriſt after the reſurrection was 
no real body. I wonder the Gentleman 
did not carry his argument a little ſurther, 
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and prove, that Chriſt, before his death, 
had no real body ; for we read, that wheu 
the multitude would have thrown him 
down a precipice, he went through the 
midſt of them unſeen. Now, nothing 
happened after his reſurrection more unac- 
countable than this that happened before 
it; and if the argument be good at all, it 
will be good to prove, that there never 
was ſuch a man as Jeſus in the world. — 
Perhaps the Gentleman may think this a 
little too much to prove: and if he does, 
J hope he will quit the argument in one 
caſe as well as in the other; for difference 
there is none. 

Hitherto we have been called upon to 
prove the reality of Chriſt's body, and that 
it was the ſame after the reſurrection that 
it was before: but the next objection com- 
plains, that the body was too much the 
ſame with that which was buried; for the 
Gentleman thinks that it had the ſame 
mortal wounds open and uncured of which 
he died, His obſervation is grounded up- 
on the words which Chriſt uſes to Tho- 
mas: * Reach hither thy finger, and behold 

my 
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hands : and reach hither thy hand, and thruſt 
it into my fide. Is it here affirmed, that 
T homas did actually put his hand into his 
fide, or ſo much as ſee his wounds freſh 
and bleeding? Nothing like it: but it is 
ſuppoſed from the words of Chriſt ; for if 
he had no wounds, he would not have invi- 
ted Thomas to probe them. Now, the mean- 
ing of Chriſt will beſt appear by an account 
of the occaſion he had to uſe this ſpeech. 
He had appeared to his diſciples, in the 
abſence of Thomas, and ſhewn them his 
hands and feet, which ſtill had the marks 
of his crucifixion : the diſciples report this 
to 7 hemas : he thought the thing impoſſi- 
ble, and expreſſed his unbelief, as men are 
apt to do * a9 they are poſitive, in a very 
extravagant manner: You talk, ſays he, 
of the prints of the nails in his hands and 


feet ; for my part I'll never believe this 


thing, except I ſhall ſee in his hands the print 
of the nails, and put my a, 4. the print 
Pa nails, and thruft my hand into his fide. 

ow, in the firſt place, here is nothing 
faid of open wounds; Thomas talks only of 
putting his finger into the print, that 1s, 


the ſcar of the nails, and of thruſtin — 
| an 
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nand into his fide. And, in common 
ſpeech, to thruſt an hand into any one's 
lle, does not ſignify to thruſt it through 
the ſide into the bowels. Upon this inter- 
pretation of the words, which is a plain 
and natural one, the Gentleman's objecti- 
on is quite gone. But ſuppoſing Thomas to 
mean what the Gentleman means; in that 
caſe the words of Chriſt are manifeſtly a 
ſevere reproach to him for his infidelity: 
Here, ſays Chriſt, are my hands and my 
ſide; take the ſatisfaction you require; 
thruſt your fingers into my hands, your 
hand into my ſide; repeating to him his own 
words, and calling him to his own conditi- 
ons; which, to a man beginning to ſee his 
extravagance, is of all rebukes the ſevereſt. 
Such forms of ſpeech are uſed on many 
occaſions, and are never underſtood to im- 
port that the thing propoſed is proper, or 
always practicable. hen the Grecian 
women reproached their ſons with cowar- 
dice, and called to them as they were fly- 
ing from the enemy, to come and hide 
themſelves once more, like children as 
they were, in their mothers' wombs ; he 
would have been ridiculous who had _— 
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the queſtion, Whether the women really 
thought that they could take their ſons into 
their wombs again ? 

I have now gone through the objections 
which were neceſſarily to be removed before 
J could ſtate the evidence in this caſe. I 
am ſenſible I have taken up too much of 
your time, but I have this to ſay in my ex- 
cuſe, That objections built on popular no- 
tions and prejudices, are eaſily couveyed to 
the mind in few words; and ſo conveyed, 
make ſtrong impreſſions: but whoever an- 
{wers the objections, muſt encounter all the 
notions to which they are allied and to which 
they owe their ſtrength ; and it 1s well if 
with many words he can find admittance. 

I come now to conſider the evidence on 
which our belief of the reſurrection ſtands. 
And here I am ſtopped again. A general 
exception is taken to the evidence, that it 1s 
imperfect, unfair; and a queſtion is afked, 
Why did not Chriſt appear publicly to all 
the people, eſpecially to the magiſtrates ? 


Why were ſome witneſſes culled aud cho- 


ſen out, and others excluded ? 
It may be ſufficient perhaps to ſay, that 


where there are witneſſes enough, no judge, 
I 2 NO 
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no jury complains for want of more; and 
therefore, if the witneſſes we have are ſuf- 
ficient, it is no objection that we have not 
others, and more. If three credible men 
atteſt a will, which are as many as the law 
requires, would any body aſk, Why all the 
town were not called to fet their hands ? 
But why were theſe witneſſes culled and 
choſen out? Why? For this reaſon, that 
they might be good ones. Does not every 
wiſe man chute proper witneffes to his deed 
- and to his will? and does not a good choice 
of witneſſes give ſtrength to every deed ? 
How comes it to paſs, then, that the very 
thing which ſhuts out all ſuſpicion in other 
caſes, ſhould in this caſe only, be of all o- 
thers the moſt ſuſpicious thing itſelf ? 
What reaſon there is to make any com- 
laints on the behalf of the Fews, may be 
judged, in part, from what has already ap- 
| peared. Chriſt ſuffered openly in their 
ſight; and they were ſo well appriſed of his 
prediction, that he ſhould rife again, that 
they ſet a guard on his ſepulchre; and from 
their guards they learned the truth. Every 
ſoldier was to them a witneſs of the reſur- 
rection of their own chuſing. After this, 
they 
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they had not one apoſtle, (which the Gen- 
tleman obſerves was the caſe of other peo- 
ple), but all the apoſtles, and many other 
witneſſes with them, in their power. The 
apoſtles teſtified the reſurrection to them; 
not only to the people, but to the elders of 
[ſrael aſſembled in ſenate : to ſupport their 
evidence, they were enabled to work, and 
did work miracles openly in the name of 
Chriſt. Theſe people therefore have the 
leaſt reaſon to complain ; and had of all o- 
thers the fulleſt evidence; and in ſome reſ- 
ee ſuch as none but themſelves could be- 
ieve, for they only were keepers of the ſe- 
zulchre. I believe, if the Gentleman was 
to chuſe an evidence to his ſatisfaction in a 
like caſe, he would deſire no more, than to 
keep the ſepulchre, with a ſufficient number 
of guards. 
ut the argument goes further. It is ſaid, 
that Jeſus was ſent with a ſpecial commiſ- 
ſion to the Fews ; that he was their Meſſi- 
as; and as his reſurrection was his main 
credential, he ought to have appeared pub- 
licly to the rulers of the Fervs, after his re- 
ſurrection; that in doing otherwiſe, he 
acted like an ambaſſador pretending autho- 
rity 


(104) =, 
rity from his prince, but refuſing to ſhew 
his letters of credence. | | 

I was afraid, when I ſuffered myſelf to 
be drawn into this arguraent, that I ſhould 
be led into matters fitter to be decided by 
men of another profeſſion, than by law- 
yers. But, ſince there is no help now, I 
will lay before you what appears to me to 
be the natural and plain account of this 
matter; leaving it to others, who are bet- 
ter qualified, to give a fuller anſwer to the 
objection. 

It appears to me, by the accounts we 
have of Jeſus, that he had two diſtin of- 
fices: one, as the Meſſias particularly pro- 
miſed to the Zews ; another, as he was to 
be the great high prieſt of the world. — 
With reſpect to the firſt office, he is called 
the apiſile of the Hebrews ; * the miniſter of 
the circumciſion ; F and fays himſelf, / am 
mot ſent, but unto the loft ſheep of the houſe of 
iſrael. Accordingly, when he ſent out 
his apoltles in his life time to preach, he 
ex;r-{sly forbids them to go to the Gentiles 
or Samaritans ; || but go, ſays he, . the le 
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cep of the houſe f Iſrael. Chriſt conti- 
A5 er di rt his office during 
the time of his natural life, till he was fi- 
nally rejected by the Fews. And it is ob- 
ſervable, that the laſt time he ſpoke to the 
be He according to St. Matthew's account, 
e ſolemnly took leave of them, and cloſed 
his commiſſion. He had been long among 
them publiſhing glad tidings; but when all 
his preaching, all his miracles, had proved 
to be in vain, the laſt thing he did was, to 
denounce the woes they had brought on 
themſelves. The 23d chapter of St. Mal- 
thew recites theſe woes; and at the end 
of them Chriſt takes this paſſionate leave 
of Feruſalem: O Feruſalem, Feruſalem, 
6 —— killeſt 8 10 lone 
« them which are ſent unto thee, how often 
« would I have gathered thy children to- 
* ner even as a hen gathereth her chic- 
« kens under her wings, and ye would not ! 
« Behold, we houſe is left unto you de- 
„ ſolate. For I fay unto you, Ye ſhall 
not ſee me henceforth, till ye ſhall ſay, 
« Bleſſed is he that cometh in the name of 
« the Lord.” Tt 1s remarkable, that this 
paſſage, as recorded by St Matthew * 8 
„e, 
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Luke twice over, is determined, by the cir- 
cumſtances, to refer to the near approach of 
his own death, and the extreme hatred of 
the Zews to him: and therefore thoſe words, 
Te jhall not fee me henceforth, are to be dat- 
ed from the time of his death, and mani- 
feſtly point out the end of his particular 
miſſion to them. From the making this 
declaration, as it ſtands in St. Matthew, 
his diſcourſes are to his diſciples; and they 
- chiefly relate to the miſerable and wretched 
condition of the Fews, which was now de- 
creed, and ſoon to be accompliſhed. Let 
me now aſk, Whether, in this ſtate of 
things, any farther credentials of Chriſt's 
commiſſion to the Vetus could be demanded 
or expected? He was rejected, his com- 
miſſion was determined, and with it the 
fate of the nation was determined alſo : what 
uſe then of more credentials? As to ap- 
pearing to them after his reſurrection, he 
could not do it conſiſtently with his own 
prediction, Ye ſhall fee me no mare, till ye ſhall 
ſay, Bleſſed is be that cometh in the name f 
the Lord. The Fews were not in this diſ- 
poſition after the reſurtection, nor are they 


in it yet. 
© The 
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The reſurrection was the foundation of 
Chriſt's new commiſſion, which extended 
to all the world. Then it was he declared, 
that all power was given unto him in heaven 
and in earth, Then he gave a new com- 
miſſion to his diſciples, not teſtrained to 
the houſe of Iſruel, but to go and teach all 
nations. This prerogative the Fews had un- 
der this commiſſion, that the goſpel was 
every-where firſt offered to them; but in 
no other terms than it was offered to the 


reſt of the world. Since then this commil- 
ſion, of which the reſurrection was the 
foundation, extended to all the world a- 
like; what ground is there to demand ſpe- 


cial and particular evidence to the Vetus? 
The Emperor and the ſenate of Rome were 
a much more conſiderable part of the world, 
than the chief prieſts and the ſynagogue ; 
why does not the Gentleman object then, 
that Chriſt did not ſhew himſelf to Tiberi- 
us and his ſenate ? And ſince all men have 
an equal right in this caſe, why may not 


the ſame demand be made for every coun- 
try; nay, for every age? And then the 
Gentleman may bring the queſtion nearer 


home ; and aſk, Why Chriſt did not ap- 
pear 
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pear in England in King George's reign ? 


There is, to my apprehenſion, nothing 
more unreaſonable, than to neglect and 
deſpiſe plain and ſufficient evidence before 
us, and to ſit down to imagine what kind 
of evidence would have pleaſed us; and 
then to make the want of ſuch evidence an 
objection to the truth; which yet, if well 
conſidered, would be found to be well 
eſtabliſhed. 

The obſervation I have made upon the 
reſurrection of Chriſt, naturally leads to 
another ; which will help to account for 
the nature of the evidence we have in this 
oreat point. As the reſurrection was the 0- 
pening of a new commiſſion, in which all 
the world had an intereſt; ſo the concern 
naturally was, to have a proper evidence 
to eſtabliſh this truth, and which ſhould be 
of equal weight to all. This did not de- 
pend upon the ſatisfaction given to private 
perſons, whether they were magiſtrates or 
not magiltrates ; but upon the conviction 
of thoſe, whoſe office it was to be, to beas 
teſtimony to this truth in the world. In 
this ſenſe the apoſtles were choſen to be 
witneſſes of the reſurrection, becauſe they 
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were choſen to bear teſtimony to it in the 
world ; and not becauſe they only were ad- 
mitted to ſee Chriſt after his reſurrection: 
for the fact is otherwiſe. The goſpel in- 
deed, concerned to ſhew the evidence on 
which the faith of the world was to reſt, is 
very particular in ſetting forth the ocular 
demonſtration which the apoſtles had of 


the reſurrection; and mentions others who 


ſaw Chriſt after his reſurrection, only ac- 
cidentally, and as the thread of the hiſtory 
led to it. But yet it is certain, there were 
many others, who had this ſatisfaction, as 
well as the apoſtles. St. Lule * tells us, 
that when Chriſt appeared to the eleven 
apoſtles, there were others with them; 
who they were, or how many they were, 
he ſays not. But it appears in the As, 
when an apoſtle was to be cholen in the 
room of Judas; and the chief qualification 
required was, that he ſhould be one capable 
of being a witneſs of the reſurrection ; that 
there were preſent an hundred and twenty 
ſo qualified. F And St. Paul ſays, tha 
Chriſt after his riſing was ſeen by 500 at 
K once, 
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once, many of whom were living when 
he appealed to their evidence. So that the 
Gentleman is miſtaken, when he imagines 
that a few only were choſen to ſee Chriſt 
after he came from the grave. The truth 
of the caſe is, that, out of thoſe who ſaw 
him, ſome were choſen to bear teſtimon 

to the world ; and for that reaſon had the 


fulleit demonſtration of the truth, that they 


might be the better able to give ſatisfaction 
to others, And what was there in this 
conduct ta complain of ? what to raiſe any 
jealouſy or ſuſpicion ? 
As to the witneſſes themſelves, the firſt 
the Gentleman takes notice of, are the an- 
els and the women. The mention of an- 
gels led naturally to apparitions : and the 
women were called poor filly women; and 
there is an end of their evidence. But to 
ſpeak ſeriouſly : Will the Gentleman pre- 
tend to prove, that there are no intelligent 


beings between God and man; or that they 


are not miniſters of God; or that they 
were improperly employed in this great 
and wonderful work, the reſurrection of 
Chriſt? Till ſome of theſe points are diſ- 
proved, we may be at reſt; for the angels 
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were miniſters, and not witneſſes of the re- 
ſurrection. And it is not upon the credit 
of the poor ſilly women that we believe 
angels were concerned, but upon the re- 
port of thoſe who wrote the goſpels, who 
deliver it as a truth known to themſelves, 
and not merely as a report taken from the 
women. 

But for the women what ſhall I ſay? 
Silly as they were, I hope at leaſt they had 
eyes and ears, and could tell what they 
heard and ſaw. In this caſe they tell no 
more. They report that the body was 
not in the ſepulchre ; but ſo far from re- 
N the reſurrection, they did not be- 
ieve it, and were very anxious to find to 
what place the body was removed. Fur- 
ther they were not employed. For, I think, 
the Gentleman in another part abſerves 
rightly that they were not ſent to bear teſ- 
timony to any people. But ſuppoſe them 
to be witneſſes; ſuppoſe them to be im- 
proper ones ; yet the evidence of the men 
ſurely is not the worſe becauſe ſome wo- 
men happened to ſee the ſame thing which 
they ſaw. And if men only muſt be ad- 

| | mitted, 
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mitted, of them we have enough to eſtab- 
liſh this truth. 

I will not ſpend your time in enumera- 
ting theſe witneſſes, or in ſetting forth the 
demonſtration they had of the truth which 
they report. Theſe things are well known. 
It you queſtion their ſincerity, they lived 
miſerably, and died miſerably, for the 
lake of this truth. And what greater evi- 
dence of ſincerity can man give or require? 
And what is {till more, they were not de- 
ceived in their expectation by being ill 
treated; for he who employed them, told 
them beforehand, that the world would 
hate them, and treat them with contempt 
and cruelty. 

But, leaving theſe weighty and well 
known circumitances to your own reflexi- 
on, I beg leave to lay before you another 
evidence, paſſed over in ſilence by the Gen- 
tleman on the other ſide. He took notice, 
that a reſurrection was ſo extraordinary a 
thing, that no human evidence could ſup- 
port it. J am not ſure that he is not in 
the right. If twenty men were to come 
into England with ſuch a report from a diſ- 
tant country, perhaps they might not hnd 

twenty 
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twenty more here to believe their ſtory.— 
And I rather think the Gentleman may be 
in the right, becauſe in the preſent caſe I 
ſee clearly, that the credit of the reſurrec- 
tion of Chrilt was not truſted to mere hu- 
man evidence. To what evidence it was 
truſted, we find by his own declaration : 
The Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from 
the Father, he ſhall teſtify of me. And ye al- 
% (peaking to his apoſtles) ſhall bear wit- 
neſs, becauſe ye have been with me from the 
beginning. * And therefore, though the 
apoſtles had converſed with him forty days 
after his reſurrection, and had received his 
commiſſion to go and teach all nations; yet 
he expreſsly forbids them entering upon the 
work, till they ſhould receive power from 
above. F And St. Peter explains the evi- 
dence of the reſurrection in this manner: 
e (the apoſtles) are his witneſſes of theſe 
things; and ſo is alſo the Flily Ghft, whim 

God hath given to them who cbey him. ? 
Now, what were the powers received 
by the apoſtles? Were they not the pow- 
ers of wiſdom and courage, by which they 
were enabled to appear before rulers and 
K 2 Princes 
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Princes in the name of Chriſt : the power 
of miracles, even of railing the dead to life; 
by which they convinced the world, that 
God was with them in what they ſaid and 
did? With reſpect to this evidence, St. 
Fohn ſays, If we receive the witneſs of men, 
the witneſs of God is greater. Add to this, 
that the apoſtles had a power to commu- 
nicate theſe gifts to believers. Can you 
wonder that men believed the reality of 
thoſe powers of which they were partakers, 
and became conſcious tothemſelves ! With 
reſpe to theſe communicated. powers, I 
ſuppoſe, St. Fobn ſpeaks, when he ſays, 
He that believeth on the Son of God, hath the 
witneſs in himſcif : F appealing, not to an 
inward reſtimony of the Spirit, in the ſenſe 
of ſome modern enthuſiaſts; but to the 
powers of the Spirit, which believers re- 
ceived, and which were ſeen in the effects 
that followed. 

It was objected, That the apoſtles ſepa- 
rated themſelves to the work of the mini- 
ſtry, and one went into one country, ano- 
ther to another ; and, conſequently, that 
the belief of the reſurrection was originally 
received 
John v. 9. + Ibid, ver/. 10. 
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received every where upon the teſtimony 
of one witneſs. I will not examine this 
fact. Suppoſe it to be ſo. But did this 
one witneſs go alone, when he was atten- 
ded with the powers of heaven? Was not 
every blind man reſtored to ſight, and eve- 
ry lame man to his feet, a new witneſs to 
the truth reported by the firſt ? Beſides, 
when the people of different countries came 
to compare notes, and found that they had 
received the ſame account of Chriſt, and 
of his doctrine ; then ſurely the evidence 
of theſe diſtant witneſſes thus united, be- 
came ſtronger than if they had told their 
ſtory together : for twelve men ſeparately 
examined, form a much ſtronger proof of 

the truth of any fact, than twelve men a 
greeing together in one ſtory. | 
If the ſame thing were to happen in our 
own time: if one or two were to come in- 
to England, and report that a man was 
raiſed from the dead ; and, in conſequence 
of it, teach nothing but that we ought to 
love God and our neighbours : if, to con- 
firm their report, they ſhould, before our 
eyes, cure the blind, the deaf, the lame, 
and even raiſe the dead to life: if, —_— 
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with all theſe powers, they ſhould live in 
poverty and diſtreſs, and patiently ſubmit 
to all that ſcorn, contempt, and malice 
could contrive to diſtreſs them; and at laſt 
ſacrifice even their lives in juſtification of 
the truth of their report: if upon inquiry 
we ſhould find, that all the countries in 
Europe had received the fame account, ſup- 
ported by the ſame miraculous powers, at- 
teſted in like manner by the ſufferings, and 
confirmed by the blood of the witneſſes: ] 
would fain know what any reaſonable man 
would do in this caſe? Would he deſpiſe 
ſuch evidence? I think he would not.— 
And whoever thinks otherwiſe, muſt ſay, 
that a reſurrection, tho' in its own nature 
poſſible, 1s yet ſuch a thing, in which we | 
ought not to believe either God or man. 

Lire Have you done, Sir? 

r. B. Yes, my Lord. 

Judge. Go on, Mr. A. if you have any 
thing to ſay in reply. 

Mr. 4. My Lord, I ſhall trouble you 
with very little. The objections and an- 
ſwers under this head, I {hall leave to the 
judgment of the court; and beg leave only 

to 
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to make an obſervation or two upon the 

laſt part of the Gentleman's argument. 
And firſt, with reſpec to the ſufferings 
of the apoſtles and diſciples of Jeſus, and 
the argument drawn from thence for the 
truth of their doctrines and aſſertions, I 
beg leave to obſerve to you, that there is 
not a falſe religion or pretence in the world, 
but can produce the fame authority, and 
ſhew many inſtances of men who have ſuf- 
fered even to death for the truth of their 
ſeveral profeſſions. If we conſult only 
modern ſtory, we ſhall find Papiſts ſuffer- 
ing for Popery, Proteſtants for their religion. 
And among Proteſtants every ſect has had its 
martyrs ; Puritans, Quakers, Fifth-monar- 
chy men. In Henry VIII.'s time England 
ſaw both popiſh and Proteſtant martyrs ; in 
Queen Mary's reign the rage fell upon Pro- 
teſtants; in Queen Elizabeth's Papiſts and 
Puritans were called ſometimes, though 
rarely, to this trial. In later times, ſome- 
times churchmen, ſometimes diſſenters, 
were perſecuted. What muſt we ſay then? 
All theſe ſufferers had not truth with them; 
and yet if there be any. weight in this ar- 
| gument 
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gument from ſuffering, they have all a right 
to — it. 
ut I may be told, perhaps, that men 
by their ſufferings, though they do not prove 
their doctrines to be true, yet prove at leaſt 
their own ſincerity ; as if it were a thing 
impoſſible for men to diſſemble at the point 
of death! Alas! how many inſtances are 
there of men's denying faQts plainly proved, 
aſſerting facts plainly diſproved, even with 
the rope about their necks ? Muſt all ſuch 
als for innocent ſufferers, ſincere men? 
f not, it muſt be allowed, that a man's 
word at the point of death 1s not always to 
be relied on. | 
Another obſervation I would make, is 
with reſpect to the evidence of the Spirit, 
on which ſo much ſtreſs is laid. It has 
been hitherto inſiſted on, that the reſurrecti- 
on was a matter of fact, and ſuch a fact as 
was capable and proper to be ſupported by 
the evidence of ſenſe. How comes it about, 
that this evidence, this whieh 1s the proper 
evidence, is given up as inſufficient, and a 
new improper evidence introduced? Is it 
not ſurpriſing, that one great miracle ſhould 
want an hundred more to prove it? Every 
miracle 
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miracle is itſelf an appeal to ſenſe and there- 
fore admits no evidence but that of ſenſe. 
And there is no connexion between a mi- 
racle done this year and Jaſt year. Itdoes 
not follow, therefore, becauſe Peter cured 
a lame man (allowing the fact), that there- 
fore Chriſt roſe from the dead. 

But allowing the Gentleman all he de- 
mands, what is it to us? They who had 
the witneſs within them, did perhaps very 
well to conſult him, and to take his word; 
but how am I, or others who have not this 
witneſs in us, the better for it ? If the firſt 
ages of the church ſaw all the wonders re- 
lated by the Gentleman, and believed, it 
ſhews at leaſt, in his opinion, that this 
ſtrong evidence was neceſſary to create the 
beliet he requires; why then does he require 
this belief of us, who have not this ſtrong 
evidence ? 

Fudge. Very well. Gentleman of the 
jury, You have heard the proofs and argu- 
ments on both ſides, and it is now your part 
to give a verdict. 

Then the Gentlemen whiſpered together, 
and the Foreman ſtood up. 

Fireman, My Lord, The cauſe has been 

long, 
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long, and conſiſts of ſeveral articles; there- 
fore the jury hope you will give them your 
directions. | 

Fudge. No, no; you are very able to 
judge without my help. 

Mr. A. My Lord, Pray conſider, you ap- 
7 this meeting, and choſe your office. 

r. B. and I have gone through our parts, 
and have ſome right to inſiſt on your doing 
your part. 

Mr. B. J muſt join, Sir, in that requeſt, 

Judge. I have often heard, that all ho- 
nour has a burden attending it; but J did 
not ſuſpect it in this office, which I con- 
ferred upon myſelf. But, ſince it muſt be 
ſo, I will recollect, and lay before you, as 
well as I can, the ſubſtance of the debate. 


Gentlemen of the jury, | 

The queſtion before you, is, Whether the wit- 
neſſes of the reſurrection of Chriſt are guilty of 
giving falſe evidence, or no? 

Two forts of objections, or accuſations, are 
brought againſt them. One charges fraud and des 
ceit on the tranſaction itſelf ; the other charges 
the evidence as forged, and inſuffidient to ſupport 
the credit of ſo extraordinary an event. | 

There are alſo three periods of time to be cor- 
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The firſt takes in the miniſtry of Chriſt, and ends 
at his death. During this period the fraud is ſup- 
poſed to be contrived. 

The ſecond reaches from his death to his reſur- 
rection. During this period the fraud is ſuppoſed 
to be executed. b 

The third begins from the reſurrection, and 
takes in the whole miniſtry of the apoſtles. And 
here the evidence they gave the world for this fact 

is the main conſideration. 

As to the firſt period of time, and the fraud 
charged upon Jeſus, I muſt obſerve to you, that 
this charge has no evidence to ſupport it; all the 
facts reported of him ſtand in full contradiction to 
it, To ſuppoſe, as the council did, that this 
fraud might poſſibly appear, if we had any Jew- 
1ſh books written at the time, is not to bring proof, 
but to wiſh for proof: for, as it was rightly ob- 
ſerved on the other ſide, how does Mr. A. know 
there were any ſuch books ? And fince they are 
loft, how does he know what was in them? Were 
ſuch books extant, they might probably prove be- 
yond diſpute the facts recorded in the goſpels. 

You were told, that the Jews were a very ſu- 
perſtitiovs people, much addicted to prophecy ; 

and particularly, that they had a ſtrong expecta- 
tion about the time that Chriſt appeared, to have 
a victorious prince riſe among them. 'T his is laid as 
the ground of ſuſpicion ; and, in fact, many im- 
poſtors, you are told, ſet up upon thele notions of 
the people; and thence it is inferred, that Chriſt 
built his ſcheme on the ſtrength of theſe popular 


prejudices, But when this fact came to be c_ 
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ned on the other ſide, it appeared, that Chriſt 


was ſo far from falling in with theſe notions, and 
buſing the credulity of the people, that it was 
his main point to correct theſe prejudices, to op- 
poſe theſe ſuperſtitions; and by theſe very means 
he fell into diſgrace with his countrymen, and 
ſuffered as one who, in their opinion, deſtroyed 
the Law and the Prophets. With reſpect tu tem- 

ral power, ſo far was he from aiming at it, 
that he refuſed it when offered; fo far from gi- 
ving any hopes of it to his diſciples, that he invi- 
ted men upon quite different terms ; To take up 
the croſs, and follow him. And it is obſervable, 
that, after he had forctold his death and reſur- 
rection, he continued to admoniſh his diſciples 
of the evils they were to ſufter ; to tell them, that 
the world would hate them, and abuſe. them-; 
which ſurely to common ſenſe has no appearance 
that he was then contriving a cheat, or encourag- 
ing his diſciples to execute it. 

But as ill ſupported as this charge is, there was 
no avoiding it; it was neceſſity, and not choice, 
which drove the Gentleman to it: for fince Chriſt 
had foretold his reſurrection, if the whole was a 
cheat, he certainly was conſcious to it, and conſe- 
quently the plot was laid in his own time. And 
vet the ſuppoling Chriſt conſcious to ſuch a fraud 
in theſe circumſtances, is contrary to all probabi- 
lity. It is very improbable, that he, or any man, 
thould, without any temptation, contrive a cheat 
to take place after his death. And if this could 
be ſuppoſed, it is highly improbable that he ſhould 
give public notice of it, and thereby put all men 
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en their guard; eſpecially conſidering there were 
only a few women, and twelve men, of low for- 
tunes, and mean education, to conduct the plot, 
and the whole power of the Jews and Romans to 
oppole it. 

Mr. A. ſeemed ſenſible of theſe difficulties, and 
therctore would have varied the charge, and have 
made Chriſt an enthuſiaſt, and his diſciples only 
cheats. This was not properly moved, and there- 
fore not debated ; for which reaſon I ſhall paſs 
it over with this ſhort obſervation ; that enthuſi- 
aſm is as contrary to the whole character and con- 
duct of Chriſt, as even fraud is. Beſides, this 
imagination, if allowed, goes only to Chriſt's own 
part; and leaves the charge of fraud, in its full 
extent, upon the management from the time of 
his death ; and therefore is of no uſe, unleſs the 
fraud afterwards be apparent. For if there really 
was a reſurrection, it will ſufficiently anſwer the 
charge of enthuſiaſm. 

I paſs on then to the ſecond period, to conſider 
what happened between the death and reſurrec- 
tion of Chriſt. And here it is agreed that Chriſt 
died, and was buried. So far then there was no 
fraud. 

For the better underſtanding the charge here, 
we muſt recolle& a material circumftance report- 
ed by one of the evangeliſts ; which is this: At- 
ter Chriſt was buried, the chief prieſts and Pha- 
riſees came to Pilate, the Roman Governor, and 
informed him, that this deceiver — Jeſus) 
had in his lifetime foretold, that he would riſe a- 
gain after three days; that they ſuſpected his = 
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ciples would ſteal away the body, and pretend a 
reſurrection; and then the lat error would be 
Worſe than thg firſt. They therefore deſire a 
guard to watch the ſepulchre, to prevent any 
fraud. They had one granted ; accordingly they 
placed a watch on the ſepulchre, and ſealed up 
the ſtone at the mouth of it. 

What the event of this caſe was, the ſame wri- 
ter tells us. The guards ſaw the ſtone remo- 
ved by angels, and for fear they became as dead 
men : when they came to the city, they reported 
to the chief prieſts what had happened ; a council 
is called, and a reſolution taken to bribe the ſol- 
diers to ſay, that the body was ſtolen while they 
were aſleep; and the council undertook to excuſe 
the ſoldiers to Pilate, for their negligence in fal- 
ling aſleep when they were on duty. 

Thus the fact ſtands in the original record. 
Now, the council for Woolſton maintains, that 
the ſtory reported by the ſoldiers, after they had 
been bribed by the chief prieſts, contains the true 
account of this pretended reſurrection. 

The Gentleman was ſenſible of a difficulty in 
his way, to account for the credit which the Jews 
gave to the prediction of Chriſt; for if, as he pre- 
tends, they knew him to be an impoſtor, what 
reaſon had they to take any notice of his predic- 
tion? And therefore, that very caution in this 
caſe betrayed their concern, and ſhewed, that they 
were not ſatisfied that his pretenſions were ground- 
leſs. To obviate this, he ſays, That they had 
diſcovered before, one great cheat in the caſe of 
Lazarus, and therefore were ſuſpicious of another 

In 
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in this caſe. He was anſwered, That the diſco- 
very of a cheat in the caſe before mentioned, 
ought rather to have fet them at eaſe, and made 
them quate ſecure as tothe event of the prediction, 
In reply he ſays, That the the chiet prieſts, how- 
ever ſatisfied of the cheat themfelves, had found 
that it prevailed among the people ; and, to ſe- 
cure the people from being tarther impoſed on, 
they uſed the caution they did. 
This is the ſubſtance of the argument on both 
ſides. 

I mnſt obferve to you, that this reaſoning from 
the caſe of Lazarus has no foundation in hiſtory. 
There is no pretence for ſaying, that the Jews in 
this whole affair had any particular regard to the 
raiſing of Lazarus. And if they had any ſuch juſt 
ſuſpicion, why was it not mentioned at the tri- 
al of Chriſt? There was then an opportunity 
of opening the whole fraud, and undeceiving the 
people. The Jews had a plain law for puniſhing 
a falſe prophet; and what could be a ſtronger 
conviction, than ſuch a cheat made manifeſt ? 
Why then was this advantage loſt ? . 

The Gentleman builds this obſervation on theſe 
words, So the laft error ſhall be worſe than the firſt. 
But is there here any thing ſaid about Lazarus? 
No. The words arc a proverbial form of ſj-2ech, 
and probably were uſed without relation to any 
particular caſe. But if a particular meaning muſt 
be aſſigned, it is more probable, that the words 
being uſed to Pilate, contained a reaſon applica- 
ble to him. Now, Pilate had been drawn in to 
conſent to the crucifixion, for fear the Tews ſhould 
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fet up Jeſus to be their King in oppoſition to Ce- 
far; therefore ſay the chief prieſts to him, If once 
the people believe him to be riſen from the dead, 
the laſt error will be worſe than the firſt; z. e. 
they will be more inclined and encouraged to re- 
bel againſt the Romans than ever. Thus is a na- 
tural ſenſe of the words, as they are uſed to move 
the Roman Governor to allow them a guard. — 
Whether Lazarus were dead or alive ; whether 
Chriſt came to deſtroy the Law and the Prophets, 
or to eſtabliſh or confirm them, was of little mo- 
ment to Pilate. It is plain, he was touched by 
none of theſe conſiderations ; and refuſed to be 
concerned in the affair of Chriſt, till he was alarm- 
ed with the ſuggeſtions of danger to the Roman 
ſtate. This was the jirft fear that moved him; 
muſt not therefore the ſecond now ſuggeſted to him 
be of the ſame kind ? 

The next cireumſtance to be conſidered, 15 that 
of the ſeal upon the ſtone of the ſepulchre. The 
council for Moolſton ſuppoſes an agreement be- 
tween the Jews and diſciples about ſetting this 
ſeal. But for this agreement there is no evidence; 
nay, to ſuppoſe it, contradicts the whole ſeries of 
the hiſtory, as the Gentleman on the other ſec 
obſerved, I will not enter into the particulars of 
this debate ; for it is needleſs. The plain natu- 
ral account given of the matter, ſhuts out all o- 
ther ſuppoſitions. Mr. B. obſerved to you, that 
the Jews having a guard, ſet the ſeal to prevent 
any combination among the guards to deceive 
them: which ſeems a plain and ſatisfactory ac- 
count. The council for /, replies, Let the * 
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of ſeals be what they will, it is plain they were 
broken; and if they were uſed as a check upon 
the Roman ſoldiers, then probably they eonſent- 
ed to the fraud: and then it is eaſily underſtood 
how the body was removed. 

I muſt obſerve to you here, that this ſuſpicion 
agrees neither with the account given by the evan- 
eliſts, nor with the ſtory ſet about by the Jews; 

10 that it is utterly unſupported by any evidence. 
Nor has it any probability in it. For what 
could move Pilate, and Roman ſoldiers, to pro- 
pagate ſuch a cheat? He had crucified Chriſt, 
for no other reaſon, but for fear the people ſhould 
revolt from the Romans ; perhaps too he con- 
ſented to place a guard upon the ſepulchre, to 
ut an end to the people's hope in Jeſus ; and is 
it likely at laſt that he was conſenting to a cheat, 
to make the people believe him riſen from the 
dead; the thing, of all others, which he was o- 

bliged, as his apprehenſions were, to prevent? 
The next circumſtance inſiſted on as a proof of 
the fraud, is, that Jeſus roſe before the time he 
had appointed. Mr. A. ſuppoſes that the diſci- 
ples haſtened the plot, for fear of falling in with 
multitudes, who waited only for the appointed 
time to be at the ſepulchre, and to ſee with their 
own eyes. He was anſwered, That the diſciples 
were not, could not be concerned, or be preſent 
at moving the body; that they were diſperſed, 
and lay concealed for fear of the Jews :.. that hal- 
teniag the plot, was of no uſe ; for the reſurrec- 
tion happened whilſt the guards were at the ſe- 
pukchre ; who were probably enough to prevent 
violence ; 
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violence; certainly enough to diſcover it, if any 
were uſed. | 

This difficulty then reſts merely upon the rec. 
koning of the time. Chriſt died on Friday, and 
roſe early on Sunday. The queſtion is, Whether 
this was riſing the third day, according to the 
prediction? I will refer the authorities made ufe 
of in this caſe to your memory, and add only one 
obſervation, to ſhew that it was indeed the third 
day, according as the people of the conntry rec- 
koned. When Chriſt talked with the two diſci- 
ples who knew him not, they gave him an ae- 
count of his own crucifixion, and their diſappoint. 
ment; and tell him, To-day is the third day fince 
theſe things were done. * Now, this converſation 
was on the very day of the reſurrection. And 
the diſciples thought of nothing leſs than anſwer- 
ing an objection againſt the reſurrection, which 
as yet they did not believe. They recount only 
a matter of fact, and reckon the time according 
to the uſage of their country, and call the reſur- 
rection the third day from the crucifixion ; which 
is a plain evidence, in what manner the Jews rec- 
koned in this and like cates. | 

As the objections in this cafe are founded upon 
the ſtory reported by the Jews, and the Roman 
ſoldiers, Mr. B. in his anſwer, endeavoured to 
ſhew, from ſome hiſtorical paſſages, that the Jews 
themſelves did not believe the ſtory. 

His firſt argument was, That the Jews never 
queſtioned the diſciples tor this cheat, and the 
ſhare they had in it, when they had theu in their 
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power. And yet who ſees not that it was very 
much to their purpoſe ſo to do? To this there 
is no reply. 
The ſecond argument was from the treatment St, 
Paul had from King Agrippa, and his ſaying to 
St. Paul, Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me to be a WY 4: 
tian A ſpeech which he reckons could not 
made by a prince, to one concerned 1n carrying 
on a known cheat. To this the Gentleman re- 
plies, That Agrippa never did become a Chriſ- 
tian ; and that no great ſtreſs 1s to be laid upon 
his complaifance to his priſoner. But allowing 
that there was ſomething of humanity and civility 
in the expreſſion, yet ſuch civility could hardly be 
paid to a known impoſtor. There is a propriety 
even in civility. A prince may be civil to a re- 
bel ; but he will hardly compliment him for his 
loyalty : he may be civil to a poor ſectary; but 
if he knows him to be a cheat, he will ſcarcely 
compliment him with hopes that he will be of his 
rty. 
"I he third argument was from the advice gven 
by Gamaliel to the council of the Jews, to let the 
apoſtles alone, for fear they themſelves ſhould be 
found to fight againfl Cod: A ſuppoſition which 
the Gentleman thinks abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
his or the council's being perſuaded, that the a- 
poſtles were guilty of any fraud in managing the 
reſurrection of Chriſt. 

The Gentleman replies, that Gamaliel's advice 
reſpected only the numbers of people deceived ; 
and was a declaration of his opiuion, that it was 


not prudent to come to extremities till the people 
Were 
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were in a better temper. This deſerves conſide- 
ration. 

Firſt, I obſerve, that Gamaliel's words are ex- 
preſs, Leſt ye be found to fight againſt Cod; which 
reaſon reſpects God, and not the people. And 
the ſuppoſition is, that the band f God might poſ- 
ſibly be in this work: A faying which could not 
have come from him, or have been received by 
the council, if they had believed the reſurrection 
to have been a cheat. 

Secondly, It is remarkable, that the miracles 
wrought by the apoſtles after the death of Chriſt, 
thoſe eſpecially which occaſioned the calling this 
council, had a much greater effect upon the Jews, 
than even the miracles of Chritt himſelf. They 
held out againſt all the wonders of Chriſt, and 
were perpetually plotting his death, not doubting 
but that would put an end to their trouble : but 
when, after his death, they ſaw the ſame powers 
continue with the apoſtles, they ſaw no end of 
the affair, but began to think in earneſt there 
might be more in it than they were willing to be- 
heve. And, upon the report made to them of 
the apoſtles' works, they make a ſerious reflection, 
and doubted ⁊obereunto this would grow. And 
though in their anger and vexation of heart they 
thought of deſperate remedies, and were for kil- 
ling the apoſtles alſo; yet they hearkened wil- 
lingly to Gamaliel's advice ; which at another 
time might have been dangerous to the adviſer. 
So that it appears from the hiſtory, that the whole 
council had the ſame doubt that Gamahel had, 
that poſſibly the hand of God might be mo 
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thing. And could the Jews, if they had mary» 
feltly diſcovered the cheat of the reſurrectiou a 
little time before, have entertained fuch a ſuſpi- 
clon? 

The laſt period commences at the reſurrection, 
and takes in the evidence upon which the credit 
of this fact ſtands, 

The council for Woolſton, among other diffi- 
culties, ſtarted one, which, if well grounded, 
excludes all evidence out of this caſe. The re- 
ſurrection being a thing out of the common courſe 
of nature, he thinks the teſtimony of nature, 
held forth to us in her conſtant method of work- 
ing, a ſtronger evidence againſt the poſlibility of a 
reſurrection, than any human evidence can be for 
the reality of one. 

In anſwer to this, it is ſaid, on the other ſide, 

Firſt, That a reſurrection is a thing to be judg- 
ed of by men's ſenſes ; and this cannot be doubts 
ed. We all know when a man is dead; and 
ſhould he come to life again, we might judge 
whether he was alive or no, by the very ſame 
means by which we judge thoſe about us to be 
living men. 

Secondly, That the notion of a reſurrection, 
contradicts no one principle of right reaſon, in- 
terferes with no law of nature; and that whoe- 
ver admits that God gave man life at firſt, can- 
_ poſſibly doubt of his power to reſtore it when 
olt. | 

Thirdly, That appealing to the ſettled courſe 
of nature, is referring the matter in diſpute, not 


ta rules or maxims of rez{on and true att 
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but to the prejudices and miſtakes of men; which 
are various and infinite, and differ ſometimes ac- 
cording to the climate men live in; becauſe men 
form a notion of nature from what they ſee: and 
therefore in cold countries all men judge it to be 
according to the courſe of nature for water to 
freeze; in warm countries they judge it to be 
unnatural, Conſequently, that it is not enough 
to prove any thing to be contrary to the laws of 
nature, to ſay that it is uſually, or conſtantly, to 
our obſervation, otherwiſe. And theretore, 
though men in the ordinary courſe die, and do 
not riſe again, (which is certainly a prejudice a- 
gainſt the belief of a reſurrection) ; yet is it not 
an argument againſt the poſlibility of a reſurrecti- 
ON, 

Another objection was againſt the reality of 
the body of Chriſt after it came from the grave. 
Theſe objections are founded upon ſuch paſſages 
as report his appearing or diſappearing to the eyes 
of his diſciples at pleaſure ; his comming in among 
them when the doors were ſhut ; his forbidding 
ſome to toqich him, his inviting others to do it; 
his having the very wounds whereof he died, 
freſh and open in his body, and the like. Hence 
the council concludgh that it was no real body, 
which was ſometimes viſible, ſometimes inviſi- 
ble ; ſometimes capable of being touched, ſome- 
times incapable. : 

On the other ſide- it was anſwere, That ma- 
ny of theſe objections are founded on a miſtaken 
ſenſe of the paſſages referred to; particularly of 
the paſſage in which Claiſt is thovght to forbid 
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Mary Magdalen to touch him; of another, in hien 
he calls to Thomas to examine his wounds ; and 
probably of a third, relating to Chriſt's conver- 
ſation with his diſciples on the road, without be- 
ing known by them, 

As to other paſſages which relate his appear- 
ing and diſappearing, and coming in when the 
doors were ſhut, it is ſaid, that no eoncluſion can 
be drawn from them againſt the reality of Chrift's 
body : that theſe things might happen many ways, 
and yet the body be real; which is the only point 
to which the preſent objection extends : that there 
might be in this, and probably was, ſomething 
miraculous; but nothing more wonderful than 
what happened on another occaſion in his life- 
time, where the Gentleman who makes the ob- 
jection allows him to have had a real body. 

I mention theſe things but bricfly, juſt to bring 
the courſe of the argument to your remembrance. 

The next objection is taken from hence, That 
Chriſt did not appear publicly to the people, 
and particularly to the chief prieſts and rulers of 
the Jews. It is ſaid, that his commiſſion related 
to them in an eſpecial manner; and that it ap- 
pears ſtrange, that the main proof of his miſſion, 
the reſurrection, ſhould not be laid before them; 
but that witneſſes ſhould be picked and culled to 
ſee this mighty wonder. This is the force of the 
objection. 

To which it is anſwered, Firſt, That the par- 
teular commiſſion to the Jews expired at the 
death of Chriſt ; and therefore the Jews had, on 
this account, no claim for any particular evidence. 
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And it is inſiſted, that Chriſt, before his death, 
declared, the Jews ſhould not ſee him, till they 
were better diſpoſed to receive him. 

Secondly, That as the whole world had a con- 
cern in the reſurrection of Chriſt, it was neceſſa- 
ry to prepare a proper evidence for the whole 
world; which was not to be done by any parti- 
cular ſatisfaction given to the people of the Jews, 
or their rulers. 

| Thirdly, That as to the choſen witneſſes, it is 
a miſtake to think that they were choſen as the 
ly perſons to ſee Chriſt after the reſurrection 
and that in truth many others did ſee him : but 
that the witneſſes were choſen as proper perſons 
to bear teſtimony to all people ; an office to which 
many others who did ſee Chriſt, were not parti- 
eularly commiſſioned. That making choice of 
proper and credible witneſſes, was ſo far from 
being a ground of juſt ſuſpicion, that it is in all 
caſes the moſt proper way to exclude ſuſpicion, 

The next objection is pointed againſt the evi- 
dence of the angels, and the women. It is ſaid, 
That hiſtory reports, that the women ſaw youn 
men at the ſepulchre; that they were advance 
into angels, merely through the fear and ſuper- 
ſtition of the women: that, at the beſt, this is 
but a ſtory of an apparition; a thing in times of 
ignorance much talked of, bur in the days of 
knowledge never heard of. 

In anſwer to this, it is ſaid, That the angels 
are not properly reckoned among the witneſſes 
of the reſurrection; they were not in the number 


of the choſen witneſſes, or ſent to bear teſtimony 
| in 
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in the world: that they were indeed miniſters of 
God appointed to attend the reſarrection: that 
God has ſuch miniſters, cannot be reaſonably 
doubted ; nor can it be objected, that they were 
improperly employed, or below their dignity, in 
attending on the reſurrection of Chrift ; that we 
believe them to be angels, not on the report of 
the women, but upon the credit of the evange- 
liſt who affirms it: that what is ſaid of appariti- 
ons on this occafion, may paſs for wit and ridi- 
Cule, but yields no reaſon or argument, 

The objection to the women was, I think, on- 
ly that they were women; which was ſtrength- 
ened by calling them filly women. 

It was anſwered, That women have. eyes and 
ears as well as men, and can tell what they ſee 
and hear. And it happened in this caſe, that 
the women were ſo far from being credulous, 
that they believed not the angels, and hardly be- 
heved their own report. However, that the wo- 
men are none of the choſen witneſfes ; and if they 
were, the evidence of the men cannot be ſet aſide, 
becauſe women ſaw what they ſaw. 

This is the ſubſtance of the objections and an- 


ſwers. 


The council for the apoſtles inſiſted further, 
That they gave the greateſt aſſurance to the world 
that poſſibly could be given, of their ſincere deal- 
ng, y fuſfering all kinds of hardſhip, and at 
laſt death itſelf, in confirmation of the truth ot 
their evidence. 

The council for Woolflon, in reply to this, told 


you, That all religions, whether true or falſe, 
have 


n 
have had their martyrs; that no opinion, how- 
ever abſurd, can be named, but ſome have been 
content to die for it ; and then concluded, that 
ſuffering is no evidence of the truth of the opini- 
ons for which men ſuffer. | 

To clear this matter to you, I muſt obſerve 
how this caſe ſtands. You have heard often, in 
the courſe of this argument, that the apoſtles 
were witneſſes choſen to bear teſtimony to the re- 
ſurrection; and, for that reaſon, had the fulleſt 
evidence themſelves of the truth of it, not mere- 
ly by ſeeing Chriſt once or twice after his death, 
but by frequent converſations with him for forty 
days together, before his aſcenſion. That this 
was their proper buſineſs, appears plainly from 
hiſtory ; where we find, that to ordain an apoſtle, 
was the ſame thing as ordaining one to be a Twit- 
neſs of the reſurrection. If you look ſurther, to 
the preaching of the apoſtles, you will find this 
was the great article inſiſted on. F And St. Paul 
knew the weight of this article, and the neceſſity 
of teaching it, when he ſaid, I Chriſt be not riſen, 
our faith is vain, You ſee, then, that the thing 
which the apoſtles teſtified, and the thing for 
which they ſuffered, was the truth of the reſur- 
rection; which is a mere matter of fact. 

Conſider now how the objection ſtands. The 
council for WVoolfton tells you, that it is common 
for men to die for falſe opinions ; and he tells 
you nothing but the truth. But even in thoſe 
caſes their ſuffering is an evidence of their ſince- 
rity ; and it would be very hard to charge * 
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who die for the doctrine they profeſs, with inſin- 
cerity in the profeſſion. Miſtaken they may be; 
but every miſtaken man is not a cheat. Now, if 
you will allow the ſuffering of the apoſtles to 
prove their ſincerity, which you cannot well diſ- 
allow ; and conſider that they died for the truth 
of a matter of fact which they had ſeen them- 
ſelves, you will perceive how ſtrong the evidence 
is in this caſe. In doctrines, and matters of opi- 
nion, men miſtake perpetually ; and it is no rea- 
ſon for me to take up with another man's opini- 
on, becauſe I am perſuaded he is ſincere in it.— 
But when a man reports to me an uncommon 
fact, yet ſuch an one as in its own nature is a 
plain object of ſenſe ; if I believe him not, it is 
not becauſe I ſuſpect his eyes, or his ſenſe of 
feeling, biſt merely becauſe I ſuſpect his ſinceri- 
ty: for if F was to ſee the ſame thing myſelf, I 
ſhould believe myſelf ; and therefore my ſuſpici- 
on does not ariſe from the inability of human ſen- 
ſes to judge in the cafe, but from a doubt of the 
ſincerity of the reporter. In ſuch caſes, there- 
tore, there wants nothing to be proved, but only 
the ſincerity of the reporter: and ſince voluntary 
ſuffering for the truth, is at leaſt a proof of ſince- 
rity ; the ſufferings of the apoſtles for the truth 
of the reſurrection, is a full and unexceptionable 
roof. 

2 The council for Voolſton was ſenſible of this 
difterence ; and therefore he added, that there 
are many inſtances of men's ſuffering and dying 
in an obſtinate denial of the truth of facts plainly 
proved, This obſervation is alſo true. I re- 
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member a ſtory of a man who endured with great 
conſtancy all the tortures of the rack, denying 
the fact with which he was charged. When he 
was aſked afterwards, how he could hold out a- 
gainſt all the tortures ? he anſwered, I had pain- 
ted a gallows upon the toe of my ſhoe, and when 
the rack ſtretched me, I looked on the gallows, 
and bore the pain, to ſave my life. This man 
denied a plain fact, under great torture; but you 
ſee a reaſon for it. In other caſes, when crimi- 
nals perſiſt in denying their crimes, they often do 
It, and there is reaſon to ſuſpect they do it always, 
in hopes of a pardon or reprieve. But what are 
theſe inſtances to the preſent purpoſe ? All theſe 
men ſuffer againſt their will, and for their crimes ; 
and their obſtinacy is built on the hope of eſcap- 
ing, by moving the compaſſion of the govern- 
ment. Can the Gentleman giye any inſtances of 
perſons who died willingly in atteſtation of a falſe 
fact ? We have had in England ſome weak e- 
nough to die for the Pope's ſupremacy ; but do 
you think a man could be found to die in proof 
of the Pope's being actually on the throne of Eng- 
land ? 

Now, the apoſtles died in aſſerting the truth of 
Chriſt's reſurrection. It was always in their 

wer to quit their evidence, and fave their lives, 
Even their bittereſt enemies, the Jews, required 
no more of them than to be ſilent.“ Others have 
denied facts, or aſſerted facts, in hopes of ſaving 
their lives, when they were under ſentence of 
death; but theſe men atteſted a fact at the ex- 
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pence of their lives, which they might have ſav- 
ed by denying the truth, So that between cri. 
minals dying, and denying plain facts, and the 
apoſtles dying for their teſtimony, there is this 
material difference: criminals deny the truth in 
hopes of ſaving their lives; the apoſtles willingly 
parted with their lives, rather than deny the 
truth, : 

We are come now to the laſt, and indeed the 
moſt weighty conſideration. 

The council for the apoſtles having, in the 
courſe of the argument allowed, that more evi- 
dence is required to ſupport the credit of the re- 
ſurrection, it being a very extraordinary event, 
than is neceſſary in common caſes, in the latter 
part of his defence ſets forth the extraordinary e- 
vidence upon which this fact ſtands. This is, 
the evidence of the Spirit, the Spirit of wiſdom 
and power, which was given to the apoſtles, to 
enable them to confirm their teſtimony by ſigns 
and wonders, and mighty works. This part of 
the argument was well argued by the Gentleman, 
and I need not repeat all he ſaid. 

The council for Woolfton, in his reply, made 
two objections to this evidence. 

The firſt was this: That the reſurrection hav- 
ing all along been pleaded to be a matter of tact, 
and an object of ſenſe, to recur to miracles for 
the proof of it, is to take it out of its proper evi- 
dence, the evidence of ſenſe ; and to reſt it upon 
a proof which cannot be applied to it: for ſeeing 
one miracle, he ſays, is no evidence that another 
viiracle was wrought before it; as healing a ſick 
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man, is no evidence that a dead man was raiſed 
to life. | 

To clear this difficulty, you muſt conſider by 
what train of reaſoning miracles come to be proofs 
in any caſe, A miracle of itſelf proves nothing, 
unleſs this only, that there is a cauſe equal to the 
producing the effect we fee, Suppoſe you ſhould 
ſee a man raiſe one from the dead, and he ſhould 
go away and ſay nothing to yon, you would not 
find that any fact, or any propoſition, was prov- 
ed or diſproved by this miracle. But thould he 
declare to you, in the name of him by whoſe 
power the miracle was wrought, that image-wor- 
thip was unlawful, you wes then be poſſeſſed 
of a proof againſt image-worſhip. But how ?— 
Not becauſe the miracle proves any thing as to 
the point itſelf, but becauſe the man's declarati- 
on is authoriſed by him who wrought the mira- 
cle in confirmation of his doctrine ; and therefore 
miracles are directly a proof of the authority of 
perſons, and not of the truth of things. 

To apply this to the preſent caſe: If the apo- 
ſtles had wrought miracles, and ſaid nothing of 
the reſurrection, the miracles would have proved 
nothing about the reſurrection one way or other. 
But when as eye-witneſles they atteſted the truth 
of the reſurrection, and wrought miracles to con- 
firm their authority; the miracles did not direct- 
ly prove the reſurrection; but they confirmed 
and eſtabliſhed beyond all ſuſpicion the proper e- 
vidence, the evidence of eye-witneſſes. So that 
here is no change of the evidence from proper to 
improper; the tact ſtil! reſts npon the evidence of 
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ſenſe, confirmed and ſtrengthened by the autho- 
rity of the Spirit. It a witneſs calls in his neigh- 
bours to atteſt his veracity, they prove nothing as 
to the fact in queſtion, but only confirm the evi- 
dence of the witneſs. The caſe here is the ſame; 
though between the authorities brought in confir- 
mation of the evidence there is no compariſon. 

The ſecond objection was, That this evidence, 
however good it may be in its kind, is yet no- 
thing to us. It was well, the Gentleman ſays, 
for thoſe who had it; but what is that to us, who 
have it not ? 

To adjuſt this difficulty, I muſt obſerve to you, 
that the evidence now under conſideration, was 
not a private evidence of the Spirit, or any inward 
light, like to that which the Quakers in our time 
pretend to; but an evidence appearing in the ma- 
nifeſt and viſible works of the Spirit: and this evi- 
dence was capable of being tranſmitted, and ac- 


| e been tranſmit ted to us upon unqueſti- 


onable authority. And to allow the evidence 
to have been good in the firſt ages, and not in 
this, ſeems to me to be a contradiction to the rules 
of reaſoning : for if we ſee enough to judge that 
the firſt ages had reaſon to believe, we muſt 
needs fee at the ſame time, that it is reaſonable 
for us alſo to believe. As the preſent queſtion 
only relates to the nature of the evidence, it was 
not neceſſary to produce from hiſtory the inſtan- 
ces to ſhew in how plentiful a manner this evi- 
dence was granted to the church. Whoever 
wants this ſatisfaction, may eaſily have it. 
Gentlemen of the jury, I have laid before y=_ 
e 
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the ſubſtance of what has been ſaid on both ſides. 
You are now to conſider of it, and to give your 
verdict. 


| The Fury conſulted together, and the Fore- 


man roſe up. 


Foreman. My Lord, We are ready to 

ive our verdict. 

Fudge. Are you all agreed ? 

Fury. Yes. 

Fudge. Who ſhall ſpeak for you ? 

Fury. Our Foreman. 

Judge. What ſay you? Are the apoſtles 
guilty of giving falſe evidence in the caſe 
of the reſurrection of Jeſus, or not guilty ? 

Foreman. NOT GUILTY. 

Judge. Very well. And now, Gentle- 
man, I reſign my commiſſion, and am your 
humble ſervant, . 

The company roſe up, and were begin- 
ing to pay their compliments to the judge 
and the council ; but were interrupted by 
a Gentleman, who went up to the judge, 
and offered him a fee. What's this ? ſays 
the judge. A fee, Sir, ſaid the Gentleman. 
A fee to a judge is a bribe, ſaid the judge. 


True, Sir, ſaid the Gentleman; but you 
| have 
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have reſigned your commiſſion, and will 
not be the firſt judge who has come from 
the bench to the bar without any diminu- 
tion of honour. Now Lazarus's caſe is to 
come on next, and this fee 1s to retain you 
on his fide. There followed a confuſed 
noiſe of all ſpeaking together, to perſuade 
the judge to take the fee ; but as the trial had 
laſted longer than I expected, and I had 
lapſed the time of an appointment for bu- 
ſineſs, I was forced to ſlip away; and 
whether the judge was prevailed on to un- 
dertake the cauſe of Lazarus, or no, I can- 
not ſay. 
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